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EDUCATION 


[ ORD GORELL’S promised motion on Army Educa- 
tion was deferred, but a letter from the Master of 
Balliol in the Times has called attention to the 

lamentable facts and suggested the lines along which re- 

construction should take place. At the outbreak of war 
the Army Education Corps was disbanded, and a new and 
promising scheme for Adult Education in the Militia was 
scrapped. To-day, apart from a few local experiments by 
voluntary organisations, the Army is entirely without 
educational facilities. This is more extraordinary and 
deplorable to-day when the soldiers have a great deal of 
time on their hands and when the standard of intelligence 
in the Army is far higher than ever before and the 
demand for the opportunity of serious study, as the books 
read among the troops show, quite unprecedented. 
Behind the scenes a great deal of useful preliminary work 
has been done. A Central Advisory Council for Adult 

Education in His Majesty’s Forces has been established. 

This body will be the “ contact” between the Board of 

Education, the Universities and the Science Departments ; 

and, if its scheme is adopted by Mr. Stanley, a series of 

regional committees, working through experienced bodies 
like the W.E.A., will provide to men in the forces classes 
and single lectures of the standard and variety of interests 


IN THE ARMY 


which they were able to obtain in civilian life. The 
possibilities of such a scheme are enormous. 

Until the last war the Army schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, appointed originally under an order of 1811, 
had provided a primitive form of elementary education 
to soldiers and soldiers’ children alike, and that was all. 
But the citizen army of 1914-1918 demanded something 
more, and on September 24th, 1918, as the result of 
experiments inspired by A. L. Smith, Master of Balliol, 
and the Y.M.C.A. University Committee, an Army Order 
was made providing a complete plan for a modern educa- 
tional system. This lapsed with the coming of peace, 
and the Army Education Corps, which was founded in 
1920, soon fell away from the ideals of Lord Gorell and 
became more and more like the old corps of Army school- 
masters. It seems to us that, although the Education 
Corps must eventually be revived, the first task is to 
persuade the War Office to co-operate, not only with 
grants but with enthusiasm, in the voluntary scheme. 
Only then, when modern educational ideas have rooted 
themselves, will it be time to attempt the reconstruction 
of the Corps itself. Its disappearance last September will 
have been no bad thing, if it can be rebuilt upon new and 
more inspiring lines. 
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Two Kinds of Volunteers 

Mr. Pritt’s question, invoking the Foreign Enlistment 
Act against volunteers for Finland, will lead to the regu- 
larisation of their status by a general ‘licence. We recall 
with some bitterness the totally different attitude of this 
Government towards the men who volunteered to defend 
democracy in Spain against Fascist invaders. They had 
to creep out of the country with the police lying in wait 
for them, and latterly (when the French followed a parallel 
policy) to climb the Pyrenees like smugglers. The 
volunteers of to-day, for whom we all feel sympathy and 
admiration, are favoured by this government, not because 
they are defending a liberal democracy, but because 
they will fight the Reds. Meanwhile, in the invaded 
country the Russian ‘frontal attacks on the Mannerheim 
line continue with great vehemence and a total disregard 
for life. The Finns may not be exaggerating wildly when 
they estimate that in thirteen days the Russians have lost 
30,000 men. They lost by their own accounts 20,000 
men in storming Wrangel’s line in the Crimea in 1920. 
It is reckoned that they have 300,000 men on this front, 
and indefinite reserves. There cannot be much doubt that 
they have made a dent in the line. They claim to have 
taken 79 concrete “ fortifications,” meaning subterranean 
pill-boxes and machine-gun nests. Some lesses the Finns 
now admit. In itself this is not serious, since the line is 
ten miles deep, but it compels the Finns to counter-attack 


and in such efforts they may lose as heavily as the Russians. — 


Other fronts are fairly quiet, though the Finns report local 
successes. Gallant and skilful as their defence is, the 
strain on their limited man-power is excessive and may 
become unendurable. 


A Bad Deal 


The agreement which the Government has made 
with the railway companies assuredly needs much more 
convincing explanation than it received in the course of 
Tuesday’s debate in the House. Under the agreement, 
the main-line railways have been allowed to ignore the 
relatively bad year 1938 in computing their basic profits, 
and have thus been allowed more than £7 millions above 
their 1938 revenue as a guaranteed profit under war 
conditions. If profits actually exceed this basic sum, the 
companies are to retain the next {3,500,000 earned, and are 
thereafter to get 50 per cent. of any further profits up to 
a total of £68,500,000. Only above this very high level 
does the State take the excess. As the railways are for the 
war period practically relieved from road competition and 
indeed assured of a curtailment of road services, and as 
the Government is to make payment for their services in 
carrying passengers and goods on public account,’ there 
appears to be every prospect of a handsome war bonus 
accruing to the shareholders. The appreciation of railway 
stocks is sufficient evidence that this is the view taken in 
the City; and one of the things left unexpleined on 
Tuesday is how the views of the coming agreement were 
allowed to leak out in advance, so as to present speculators 
with large illegitimate profits based on private information 
of the coming deal. This is nearly the first case in which 
the curtain has been lifted on the financial transactions 
of the Government with big capitalist interests. If it is 
a fair sample, Sir John Simon can hardly expect the 
Trade Unions to take seriously his requests to refrain from 
asking for wage advances except in case of sheer necessity. 


The Labour Case 3 

To some extent the Labour Party made it easy for the 
Government to avoid answering the critics of the railway 
agreement by tabling a motion demanding the national 
ownership and co-ordination of all transport services 
instead of confining the debate to the terms of this 
indefensible bargain. Nevertheless, the case brought 
forward by Mr. Herbert Morrison in favour of outright 
nationalisation at any rate of the railways was unmanswer- 
able. It would be infinitely preferable from the standpoint 
of war efficiency, and not in the least more difficult from 
the standpoint of financial adjustment, to take over the 
railways once and for all than to strike a temporary bargain 
for their wartime use, and leave all to be done again when 
the question of their post-war operation has to be faced. 
There is a stronger case against the immediate socialisation 
of all road transport, because of the much greater com- 
plication of the problems involved in the transfers ; but 
here too the arguments in favour of public requisition have 
very great force, in view of the virtual control involved in 
petrol rationing and the power to requisition vehicles, 
and of the need for close co-ordination between road and 
rail services under the existing condition of deficient 
facilities for both forms of transport. The Government, 
however, was at hardly more pains to answer the Labour 
Party’s case for socialisation than to put forward any 
reasoned defence of its deal with the companies. It 
simply voted down the Labour motion, in the sacred names 
of property rights and the vital interests of private capitalism. 


Return to School 


It is a pity that the President of the Board of Education 
in his speech last week slurred over the cardinal points of 
the Circular on the subject of compulsory attendarice at 
school. By so doing he raised doubts whether the 
Government really intends to carry out even the cautious 
policy outlined in the Circular. This argues roundly that 
since there is still a danger of air-attacks, compulsory 
attendance can only be enforced if parents are given another 
chance to evacuate their children. It objects to the 
almost complete cessation of infant education in some 
neutral areas, urges the local authorities to provide half- 
time education for all children at once—the President gave 
the beginning of April as an acceptable final date—and 
looks forward to a resumption of full-time attendance at 
the earliest opportunity. There are two weaknesses in 
this policy. In the first place, the President should at 
once fix a date for the resumption of full-time attendance, 
and press especially strongly the case for the infants who 
suffer more from half-time work and exclusion from the 
School buildings. In the second place, he might well pay 
more attention to the problems of the reception areas. 
In the debate the Archbishop of York took up the plea of 
the W.E.A. for the appointment of a committee to take 
evidence on the spot and report on ways of avoiding the 
errors of the last evacuation, if another exodus should 
become necessary. This is an excellent suggestion. ‘There 
are a host of problems about the present evacuation which 
such a committee could also tackle. 


The Borders Case 


On January 29th the Court of Appeal delivered judgment 
in the “ Borders Case.” The only issue of importance to 
the vast public of small house purchasers was whether 
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Building Societies can be made responsible in damages for 
fraudulent advertising carried on by speculative builders 
with whom they are associated in the development of a 
“ building estate.” To a layman it seems fantastic that a 
Building Society, engaged in what is really a business 
partnership with a builder, should be able to stand by and 
take the. benefit of the builder’s advertising without its 
burden. Yet that was the contention not only of the 
Bradford Third Equitable, but of every Building Society 
in the country. Caveat emptor ; and, if there has been 
fraud, let the purchaser sue the builder (who in such cases 
is generally bankrupt)—a disquieting argument when it is 
remembered that persons purchasing through Building 
Societies rarely have the money to pay a surveyor of their 
own, or any notion of the grisly things that an attractive 
stucco may conceal; and in any event are almost in- 
variably, to the Society’s knowledge, led to believe that the 
mere fact of the Society making an advance is sufficient 
guarantee that the security is good, the house well built. 
The Court of Appeal has vindicated the common sense 
view. Mrs. Borders’ victory is the victory of thousands 
of defrauded house purchasers, now engaged on “‘ mortgage 
strike ” to compel Building Societies to do the honourable 
thing. 


By-Elections 


Only 24 per cent. of the electorate recorded their votes 
at the Southwark by-election. The Daily Herald, how- 
ever, may well be right in estimating that this was really a 
40 per cent. poll, since thousands of voters had been 
evacuated or were on some form of service and prevented 
from voting. As it was, the Labour candidate came in 
comfortably, with Mr. Searson on a Stop the War appeal 
obtaining 1,500 votes, and Mrs. Van der Elst securing 
nearly as many on her curiously personal candidature. 
Presumably the majority of the voters thought the issue 
unreal ; they would all like to stop the war if they could, 
but are not prepared to stop it on Hitler’s terms. 
Silvertown, where there is a by-election because Jack 
Jones has retired from politics, promises a livelier fight. 
Alderman Hollins, the Labour candidate, will be 
opposed by Mr. Harry Pollitt for the Communists, and 
also apparently by a Fascist candidate. In that case there 
will be two Stop the War candidates. Mr. Pollitt is the 
most forcible spokesman of Communism in this country. 
No one has so eloquently and bitterly denounced 
those who were prepared to make any kind of deal with 
Hitler before Stalin came to terms with the Nazis. Those 
who share Mr. Pollitt’s doubts about the objects and 
possible results of the war, hope that he will use the 
opportunity of this election to tell us in plain language on 
what terms he now advocates peace with Hitler. 








YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! 


Paper will be rationed in a fortnight. Newsagents’ 
supplies will be cut down to their definite needs. 

Our circulation steadily grows. “Sold Out” is more 
frequently heard at stalls and shops. 

Unless you give your newsagent a standing order, or 
become a postal subscriber, you run the risk of being 
disappointed when you try to buy this journal. 

Please help yourself and us by giving a standing order 
at once. 




















The Week in Parliament 


From Our Parliamentary Correspondent.—We have had a mixed 
week in the House of Commons, ranging from food prices to the 
salary of Lord Hankey. For example, last Wednesday Mr. 
Hudson moved to approve the new Clearing Agreement with 
Turkey. Boiled down it amounts to another £2 millions—over 
and above the £35 millions already provided by France and this 
country. The House swallowed this comparatively small gnat 
quite cheerfully, although Mr. Price mildly suggested that it 
could not be regarded as a purely commercial transaction. 

We then moved on to Chatham House, concerning which 
Members on both sides were plainly uneasy. Dr. Dalton’s 
complaint that during this war too many people have been writing 
memoranda found a responsive echo in the hearts of an audience 
which is afflicted with this particular blight every morning at 
breakfast. It amounts, as he truly said, to a form of escapism. 
Sir Stanley Reed made a powerful plea for a more comprehensive 
and less chaotic organisation in the field of information and 
propaganda generally. He was, he said, “staggered” by the 
array of professional talent and professorial salaries—and added 
that there was now hardly a department where one did not find a 
large and costly body, armed with scissors and marshes of 
paste, producing summaries of the foreign press. It is, of course, 
the same old story. One organisation in charge of news, another 
in charge of propaganda in neutral countries, a third (very secret) 
in charge of enemy propaganda: “add the B.B.C., Chatham 
House and the British Council to the mixture, and stir.” 
Nevertheless, the vote was agreed to without a division. 

On Thursday we had an extremely interesting debate on food 
prices. Mr. Alexander opened with a mass of detailed and 
valuable first-hand information. He asked many searching ques- 
tions with regard to the price of various articles of food since the 
outbreak of war, and Government purchases thereof. But he 
did not touch upon one aspect of the question which is fundamental, 
and that is the fantastic disparity in this country between wholesale 
and retail prices. It is a source of amazement to foreigners now 
resident here that, in time of war, we should continue to tolerate 
a rake-off of 334 per cent. for the retailer—and only goes to prove 
what a tremendous hold this class still retains upon our political 
and economic life. Sir John Simon made out an unanswerable 
case for the general policy of subsidising foodstuffs in order to 
keep down prices at this juncture. He gave some interesting 
figures.. We are spending £480,000 a week on wheat, £235,000 
on milk, £320,000 on home-grown meat, and £80,000 on bacon. 
But he failed to convince the House that this is, as it should be, 
merely part of a comprehensive and carefully planned economic 
policy. 

The new Member for Streatham, Mr. Robertson, interested the 
House with a number of revolutionary theories about the conduct 
of the fishing industry; and Mr. Macmillan gave a succinct 
analysis of the major financial problems which now confront the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Garro Jones, one of the 
liveliest of the younger Labour Members, made a most successful 
front-bench debut; and Mr. W. S. Morrison, who looks rather 
wan these days, wound up as best he could. 

The Labour demand for nationalisation of the railways on 
Tuesday led inevitably to a somewhat academic debate. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison was less facetious, and in consequence much 
more effective, than he was in the debate on economic co- 
ordination. But the result was a foregone conclusion. Under- 
lying most of the speeches was an uneasiness about the undoubted 
leakage of information which led to a most unhealthy and 
undesirable speculative boom on the Stock Exchange during 
recent weeks. The personal integrity of Lord Stamp is not open 
to doubt, and no breath of suspicion is directed against him in 
any quarter. But the feeling is widespread, and growing, that 
his present position as Chief Economic Adviser to the Government 
is not compatible with the Chairmanship of the L.M.S. Railway. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS : Readers are free to post this paper 
to any country other than the following, to which only the publisher or 
newsagent with a permit may post : 


Italy, Ruthenia, Holland (Netherlands), Belgium, Luxemburg, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Japan, China, Nerway, San Marino, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Finland, Estoma, Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, Bulgaria, Thailand 
(Siam), Vatican City, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, Monaco, Lichtenstein, 
Andorra, or any dependencies thereof. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR 
EUROPE 


Tuis is a war of bitter reminiscence, and inevitably when 
Mr. Roosevelt sends Mr. Sumner Welles to Europe, we 
recall the mission of Colonel House and its sequel. The 
suggestion is a dangerous one with which to toy: nothing 
in this war may mislead us so often as the belief that 
history repeats itself. This is not yet what the last became, 
a world war. Americans, moreover, reacted in their own 
way to the disillusionment that followed Versailles. We 
said instinctively, “ No More War.” What they said was 
“No more Europe.” The wise course in this case is 
to believe what we are told. The mission of this experienced 
permanent official, who has a talent for courteous silence, 
is to listen, observe and report. One reason for sending 
him to Europe at this time may be that none of America’s 
ambassadors to the belligerent capitals is at the moment 
at his post. But few of us are content to restrict our 
imaginations to this literal answer. Conceivably, we tell 
ourselves, Mr. Welles’s report might lead to early action. 
It may be significant that while he talks with the Duce, 
another Envoy Extraordinary, Mr. Myron Taylor, will 
present his credentials to the Pope, who may have had 
the ambition to mediate, though he has deferred whatever 
action he contemplated. Naturally enough, there are 
neutrals, both in America and Europe, who urge that 
some form of mediation should be attempted before 
this merciful winter ceases to impose its partial truce, 

The broad fact, as we see it, is that so great a Power as 
the United States cannot act in such a war as this as a mere 
postman between the belligerents. That is a service a 
minor neutral might assume. If ever America offers her 
services to promote peace, it will be as a mediator who 
comes upon the scene with all the prestige of economic 
and naval power. The responsibility is one which no 
American President dare lightly assume, even if he be 
what Mr. Roosevelt is, a man of action with a generous 
international outlook. He is the strongest and most 
magnetic leader that America has had for several decades, 
and the available evidence goes to show that his popularity 
with the mass of citizens is undiminished. But his hold 
over both Houses of Congress has become precarious : 
a strong faction of his own party is against him, while 
some of the Republican progressives who warmly support 
the New Deal are rigid isolationists. The dread of war 
and of “ involvement ” in European affairs is so tyrannous 
over wide circles of American opinion that these tend to 
veto any action, however pacific, be it in Europe or the 
Far East. There is no doubt, as the President said the 
other day, that ninety-eight Americans in every hundred 
sympathise warmly with the Finns, yet a minority in 
Congress saw the hidden hand of warlike intervention in 
the proposal now adopted to grant them a loan for the 
purchase of foodstuffs. This caution is greatly intensified 
by the approach of the presidential elections. Every 
fourth year is a close season in American politics, during 
which no Congressman dare do anything that any section 
of the electors might criticise. Even Mr. Roosevelt is 
playing for safety with a cautious and economical domestic 
programme, which has only one outstanding item, an 
immense increase in the appropriations for defence. As 
we read American opinion it is hostile to the Nazis rather 








than positively friendly to the Western Allies. Liberals 
find it difficult to forgive Mr. Chamberlain and M. 
Daladier for Munich. We have missed our chance by 
reconciling India, to place ourselves before Americans in 
to interest him in this monotonous war of endurance, and 
all his sympathies are absorbed by the Finns, who pay 
their debts and furnish a superb gladiatorial spectacle. 
Russia, for reasons that spring rather from the class 
instinct than from morals, has outdistanced Germany as 
an object of abhorrence, though as yet she has done 
nothing remotely comparable in its barbarity to Hitler’s 
policy of extermination against Poles and Jews. The 
President denounced her with justice the other day for 
her aggression, but he is the last man to lose balance and 
perspective as many propertied Americans are doing. 

This tendency to focus indignation especially upon the 
“red” aggressor may have no grave consequences when 
Americans indulge it, save that innocent men and women 
of the Left will have to pay for Stalin’s scarlet sins ; but 
it may lead us into perils to which the sentimentalists 
of the Right are blind. Stalin at present prowls on the 
edges of Hitler’s camp, foraging for himself and paying 
for this privilege by the grudging and unpunctual delivery 
of supplies, which as yet reach a far from impressive total. 
It is easy from this to leap to the conclusion that Russia 
is now the ally of Germany and, on the basis of greatly 
exaggerated ideas of Soviet military weakness, to argue 
that it is easier to win victories on Russian than on German 
fronts. How far is this argument for spreading the war 
dictated by cool calculation of strategy and how far is it 
due to hatred of Bolshevism combined with a proper 
sympathy for the Finns, who certainly need and deserve 
all the help which we can give them ? 

No more difficult problem ever confronted us. We 
are all desperately anxious for the Finns to preserve their 
independence, but how far is it wise to send not only 
weapons and aeroplanes but also volunteers, who are likely 
to be too few effectively to help the Finns and who may 
well become an isolated force, whose support and rein- 
forcement will be an increasing drain that may prove 
perilous and exhausting? Shall we not by such help 
finally cement the alliance between Stalin and Hitler and 
create a solid Totalitarian block stretching from Cologne 
to Vladivostock ? In the same way we may feel doubts 
about the future of the great army now being assembled 
in Syria. This army is primarily a strategic reserve to 
cover the oilfields of the Middle East. Its presence may 
deter the enemy from attacking, but the temptations of 
using this powerful instrument for an aggressive enterprise 
ina field in which it will enjoy a unique freedom of move- 
ment may wear down the prudence of statesmen biased by 
the attitude of their class. We do not wish to render 
Hitler the service of making Stalin an active belligerent on 
his side. The psychological effects in this country and in 
France of war with Russia are not to be forgotten. These 
extremely difficult problems can only be solved if we 
remember always that it is Hitler and not Stalin who is a 
menace to Britain and France and that our job is to achieve 
security here, not to attempt the impossible task of im- 
posing Western conceptions of government and economics 
upon the whole Asiatic and European continents. 

With this anxious perspective before us, it is only 
natural that we should speculate on the report that 
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Mr. Sumner Welles will make to Washington. It is to be 
hoped that he will not confine himself to the political 
problems of Europe, which taken alone may well seem 
insoluble. If he examines the economic factors he may 
find more hopeful channels of investigation. _ 

In all the belligerent countries the return to civilian life 
may seem so perilous and so difficult that the dread of it 
may even prolong the war. Beside idle machines, de- 
mobilised men even among the victors, if victors there be, 
will face poverty with rifles in their hands. They may 
find constructive leadership which will know how to use 
their fears and anger for the cause of freedom. It is not 
too soon to begin to consider how we shall provide both 
for our own people and for the workers now under the 
enemy’s flag. No Fourteen Points nor yet the Rights of Man 
will interest the starving veterans beside cold forges and 
silent guns. They will want bread and work. The best 
offer we could make, to win the German masses for 
democracy and peace, would be that they shall share with 
us in honest manual work to build a world with “ living 
space”’ for all. Technically it canbedone. Protocols and 
charters and treaties the world must have, but it will 
need bridges and rails, tractors and ploughs. The worst 
sin of the men of Versailles was not that they drew 
some doubtful frontiers; it was that they forgot 
economics. The first chapter in our peace settlement, if 
we could influence its drafting, will be an ambitious plan 
of public works, development and restoration, that will 
employ the West to lift the East above its poverty. But 
that may need American help. Will Mr. Roosevelt have 
the daring to propose an international New Deal? There 
are Tennessee Valleys in the Old World also. 


WHAT CAN WE OFFER 
GERMANY ? 


Srvce I wrote on French security, a few weeks ago, the 
Labour Party has published its admirable declaration on 
War and Peace and declared its conviction that the aim of the 
peacemaker must be to reconcile the claims of French security 
and German equality. Naturally it was impossible within the 
limits of a short manifesto to give more than the barest outline 
of the place which Germany should have in an ordered Europe. 
In this article, I want to analyse more fully the German claim 
to equality and to indicate the sort of appeal which could be 
made to Germany now. 

But first, one word of criticism. The Labour Declaration 
repeatedly suggests that we can only negotiate peace with a 
different German Government. This may well be an accurate 
statement of fact, but I doubt if it is a wise piece of diplomacy. 
It may be better to lay down our terms of peace and leave it 
to our enemies to consider them. We must take warning from 
President Wilson and refuse to dictate to the German people the 
form of government they must adopt ; and, more important still, 
we must at all costs avoid the mistake of making an anti-Nazi 
Government in Germany accept responsibility for defeat. It 
should be one of our major objectives to ensure that those in 
Germany, who are responsible for the war, should admit the 
defeat of their plans; and that the German people should 
see clearly this time that it is the forces of aggression, not a 
stab in the back which have been their undoing. We can leave 
it to the Germans to draw the revolutionary consequences, if 
the Nazis are compelled to accept the conditions of European 
security outlined in my previous article. 

The Labour declaration rightly implies that no peace can 
be lasting which denies to the German people that national 
unity on which British and French civilisation are based. 
You can no more abolish nationalism than you can abolish 





power; and the more you suppress nationalism, the more 
aggressive it becomes. The great creative achievement of 
Hitler has been to substitute for the artificial, and Prussian, 
compromise of Bismarck a genuine unification of Germany. 
The destruction of the Lander is, I believe, permanent in the 
sense that its revocation by a victorious enemy or, even worse, 
by a violent anti-Nazi reaction inside Germany would merely 
create the conditions for another nationalist revolution; and 
the fall of the Nazis would no more affect this fundamental 
unification than the fall of Stalin would mean the return of 
capitalism in the U.S.S.R. To encourage separatist movements 
or to seize the Rhine provinces might be a tempting expedient, 
but it would be as impermanent as the restoration of the 
Bourbons after the fall of Napoleon. 

This does not, however, mean that we must accept either 
the centralised regimentation which the Nazis have imposed 
upon Germany proper or the Pan-German expansion of the 
Reich to include Austro- and Bohemian Germans. Unlike 
the French, German civilisation has always been connected 
with a strong tradition of communal self-government and 
centred round not one capital but two; and the problem cf 
German politics has been to preserve communal self-govern- 
ment without slipping into separatism, to build a central 
authority without slipping into subordination to a militarised 
Government. Since the second Reich was little more than 
the conquest of Germany by the Prussian army, the Nazi 
subordination of the army to the State is a progressive step 
in so far as it has destroyed the basis of Prussian particularism 
and Junker domination. The German claim to equality can 
only be satisfied if the Nazi despotism is replaced, not by the 
old powers of Prussian militarism and Austrian Monarchism, 
but by a Rechtsstaat based on the principle of German federation. 
And this means that the restoration of a centralised parlia- 
mentary system is far less important to German liberty than 
the restoration of a proper equilibrium between Federal unity 
and communal self-government. 

In the second place, the German claim to equality must not 
be permitted to override the claims of other central European 
peoples. To grant a security to Germany which creates a 
permanent insecurity in the Danube basin is not to remedy 
the ills of Versailles but to overlook one of the few ach‘evements 
of the last war. It is foolish—and impossible—to attempt the 
recreation of Poland, Czechoslovakia or Austria as they were 
in 1933: but it would be equally foolish, though possible, to 
leave them under the threat of a revival of Pan-German 
aggression. The small “ nationalities-state,” with its theory 
of racial equilibrium and its practice of racial rivalry and 
dependence upon the finances and armies of the Western 
Powers, was a bastard form of democracy, and an anachronism 
even when it was first created. If Germans are to enjoy 
equality not predominance in Central Europe, not only Ger- 
many but the Danube basin must be reconstructed upon a 
federal basis. When we make our offer of equality to the 
German people, these things should be said clearly and without 
any chance of misunderstanding. 

But, it will be asked, if you admit the German claim to 
unity even in this limited form, how can you reconcile it with 
the needs of French and British security? To rely on the 
permanent one-sided demilitarisation of Germany is futile. 
Let France take the Rhine provinces and within a generation 
German skill will have created a new menace behind the Rhine. 
Abolish military service in Germany, and you sow the seeds of 
a new militarism. The only long-term solution is the creation 
by the Western democracies of social and economic Lebensraum 
not for Germany but for the energies and talents of the German 
people. What we need, both for propaganda during the war 
and for reconstruction after the war, is a democratic vision of 
a new social order in Europe and in our Empires outside 
Europe as clear as the vision of Racial Imperialism in Mein 
Kampf. Before we can offer anything to Germany, we must 
know how we are going to put our own house in order, and 
achieve social security for our own peoples: and in solving 
our own problems of unemployment and colonial exploitation, 
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we shall find that we have discovered our message to 
Germany. Abolish the threat of chronic unemployment and 
you will have abolished the popular basis of German racialism : 
show how German industry can enjoy prosperity without 
rearmament and no German worker will accept the starvation 
wages of a Herrenvolk pursuing the mirage of a closed 
imperialism. 

We have reached the central problem of our war-aims. 
The Daily Telegraph dismissed the Labour plan for a recon- 
struction of European economy as a Utopian irrelevancy: in 
fact it is essential not only to winning the peace but to winning 
the war. Victory by old-fashioned military means or by old- 
fashioned blockade is almost impossible for either side. There 
are only two alternatives: (1) That both sides build up in the 
areas they control and with which they trade a war-economy 
of closed imperialism. In this case, when both sides have cut 
their consumption to the bone, a stalemate is probable. 
(2) That we should refuse to imitate the Nazi slave-economy 
and, on the basis of the Anglo-French co-operation, turn our 
restrictive cartel and monopoly economy into an expanding 
consumption economy, raise the purchasing-power of the raw 
material countries within and outside our empires, and, by 
enriching our area of the world as a whole, lighten the burden 
of war upon our own peoples. Labour’s proposals, I suggest, 
should be pressed, not merely as measures of post-war recon- 
struction but as an immediate programme of war-aims. 
Instead of trying first to win the war and then to solve the 
problem of social security, we must realise that, in order to 
win, we must now, while the war is on, lay the foundations of 
a new social order. That is the only way to victory, in any 
real meaning of that word. 

The Nazis have mobilised the economic life of Germany : 
by disobeying the rules of academic economists and the policies 
of orthodox bankers, they have brought their financial and 
industrial system under public control: though what they 
plan for is monstrous, they have like the Russians a planned 
economy, while we, under stress of war, are still floundering 
in a compromise between monopoly capitalism and Nazi 
war-finance. 

There are, however, two fatal defects in Nazi economics. 
In the first place, it has destroyed those democratic controls 
on planning without which efficiency is bound to turn into 
exploitation: in the second place, they sooner or later sub- 
ordinate their neighbours to their industrial interests and turn 
them into economic colonies: German industry alone retains 
the privileges of the metropolitan nation and accepts as partners 
only the primary countries or alternatively (as in Czechoslovakia) 
tries to degrade an advanced country to this status. Thus the 
extension of Nazi imperialism brings with it not the expansion 
but the contraction of purchasing power. In this sense it is 
the final stage of monopoly organisation, perpetuating the dis- 
tinction between the privileged classes and peoples and the 
unprivileged in a rigid caste form. 

The struggle against this closed empire can take two forms. 
We may turn our liberal capitalist empires into imitations of 
the Nazi system. If that is our policy, then we can have no 
message for the German peoples. There is no reason why 
Germans should prefer an Anglo-French closed imperialism 
to Hitler’s : indeed, there is every reason for them to fight to 
the last ditch against it. There is, however, a second way of 
organising the war. We can learn from the Germans that the 
public control of finance, of exports and imports and of indus- 
trial development is necessary to any modern economy, whether 
in peace or war, but we can decide to use that control not for 
the maintenance of profits in face of declining consumption, 
but for the creation of purchasing power in our empires and 
outside. Instead of bemoaning the size of the. budget and 
axe-ing all schemes of colonial development, we can say: 
“ Now, for our sins, we are mobilising our wealth for destruc- 
tive tasks : when the war is over, the colossal economic weapon 
we shall have created will be switched from the destruction of 
Nazi tyranny to the reconstruction of Europe. We shall be 
poor in the old capitalist sense of the word, but as long as 


there are millions in Germany, in Central Europe, in our 
empires who need houses, roads, light industries, social 
services, education, there will be work for us all to do and 
though we may dismantle some of our arms factories and 
armies, we shall never dismantle this great inachine of inter- 
national economic co-operation till we have created prosperity.” 
This war has forced us to mobilise wealth and labour: but 
our real war is not against Germany but against the social 
insecurity which gave Hitler his chance of power. 

I shall be told that such a plan is Utopian. But what is 
the alternative ? Are we to construct a closed imperialism to 
fight the Nazis, or even worse, are we to pretend that our 
present chaotic economics are a Christian civilisation worth 
defending ? Neither of these objectives will inspire 99 per 
cent. of Frenchmen or Englishmen, let alone provide Germans 
with any alternative to a loyal acceptance of Hitler. We can 
only secure ourselves against German imperialism and give 
justice to the German people by laying the foundations while 
the war is on of a genuine international democracy. That 
foundation is the organisation of wealth and work for social 
welfare, the creation of a Lebensraum for the peoples of Europe 
and our empires and the building of a Gemeinschaft der Volker. 
With that vision we can confront and conquer the vision of 
Mein Kampf: without it, we may (though this is unlikely) 
win the war, we shall certainly lose the peace. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


A LONDON DIARY 


“So they’re getting volunteers for Finland, are they?” 
said my friend, who was a sergeant-major in the last war. 
“ Well, I know all about volunteering in the Army. I was a 
volunteer myself three times in the last spot of bother. The 
first time we were drafted to Glasgow because of labour 
troubles. I was in a tank, and you should have seen the 
square empty as we galumphed round. Then I went back 
to barracks and found that I had earned six days’ leave for 
volunteering—which was the first I knew about it. Then 
we turned up in Aldershot ; we were to look after some unrest 
at Nine Elms. Yet who was more surprised than I to find 
afterwards that I had earned more special leave as a volunteer ? 
The third time, all sorts of preparations were made. We 
didn’t know where we were going, but we had special kit and 
blue stars sewn on to our uniforms, and when everything was 
ready, and we should have got in properly wrong if we made 
a fuss, we were given papers to sign, and the next thing we 
knew, we found ourselves at Archangel! I wonder whether 
volunteering from the Army has really changed much in the 
last twenty years ?” 
* * * 

I notice in the Towncrier, the Birmingham Labour weekly, 
a report which bears out what I said a fortnight ago about 
the impotence of most Watch Committees. A Labour 
Alderman complained in Council of police interference at a 
factory gate meeting and suggested that the employers had 
warned the police in advance of the meeting. The facts do 
not seem to be in dispute. When the Trade-Union leaders 
arrived at the pitch, they found car-loads of police there who 
firmly forbade the meeting, though the place chosen was well 
away from the traffic and the speakers were Trade-Union 
Officials of eminent respectability. But it is the reply of the 
chairman of the Watch Committee which is really interesting. 
Admitting that the employers might have got the police there, 
he said that it was not the job of his committee to tell the 
police how to do their duty. The implications of this statement 
are pretty serious. It means that in Birmingham the chief 
constable, provided that he stands well with the Home Office, 
is a dictator in the whole sphere of Civil Liberties and answer- 
able to no one. Questions in the House are the only way of 
getting at him. It means further that the Birmingham Watch 
Committee is just a fagade of democracy to hide this Police 
Dictatorship. This only increases my pleasure at the determina- 
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tion of the Stoke-on-Trent Watch Committee and Council to 

resist this encroachment by the Executive on the duties of 

the elected Councillors. 
*x . * 

I happened to be present this week-end at a meeting of a 
small, and by no means Left-wing, Labour Party when the 
letter from the National Executive dealing with the electoral 
truce was discussed. It was the first chance that these people 
had had of knowing the terms of the agreement which had 
been privately made between the three parties at the beginning 
of the war, and the discussion was both sensible and exceedingly 
confused. While the chairman read out the long list of 
difficulties—an old register, soldiers away on active service, 
black-out, overtime—in the way of fighting by-elections, 
everyone listened patiently. But when he reached the para- 
graph which argues-that the weakness of the local parties is a 
reason for continuing the truce, there was general indignation. 
Member after member asked whether the Executive realised 
that it was the Truce which was killing local parties. How 
could you persuade people to subscribe and work for an 
organisation whose chief reason for existence had been under- 
mined? There was bewilderment also at the discoveiy that, 
whereas in one section the Executive states that it seeks to 
“secure an independent Labour Government at the first 
opportunity ” the letter ends with an appeal that “ members 
should stand loyally by the Party, and prepare to shoulder 
the responsibilities that will fall upon all of us when the guns 
have ceased to fire.” Does this mean that the truce is for the 
duration and that the Executive thinks that it can halt the party 
during the war and then expect it to march into action on the 
day peace is signed ? This is a question which worries not 
only Communists, who, the Executive implies, are the sole 
cause of the demand for breaking the truce, but loyal Party 
Members. 

*x * * 

The Union of Democratic Control (34 Victoria St., S.W.1) 
publishes this week, at the cost of 4d., a remarkably impartial 
and objective summary of Finnish history and of the whole 
background of the Soviet-Finnish war. I have checked up 
its account of the events of 1918-19 by re-reading the 
memoirs of Von der Goltz, the German general who was 
sent, in response to the invitation of the Finnish Whites, 
to help defeat the Reds in a lightning campaign in April, 
1918. Von der Goltz, whose later exploits in the Baltic 
are better known, was a highly indiscreet political general, 
and much of what he says makes fascinating reading to-day. 
He explains that the success of Bolshevism in Finland, 
where only the sparsely populated north remained loyal to the 
Whites, was chiefly due to the unsatisfactory conditions of the 
tenant farmers who wanted to own their land ; he admits the 
technical skill of the Russian officers who controlled the Red 
Army, and states that the “ Red” Finnish Revolution was not 
accompanied by any terror or atrocities comparable with those 
he saw later in the Baltic (he discreetly covers up the appalling 
White Terror which followed). The battle of Lahti, in which he 
routed a huge Red Army, capturing 25,000 prisoners, was won 
by the same sort of encircling movement which the Finns are 
now using against the Russians. Commenting on _ this 
operation, Von der Goltz remarks: “ This movement can 
only be conceived and carried out by generals and troops of 
higher quality in sparsely populated land with few roads and 
long lines of communication, against an enemy column well 
equipped but disheartened and a little out of hand. A Finnish 
General Staff of the future may draw valuable conclusions 
from it.” I found his references to Mannerheim especially 
interesting. From the first Mannerheim played the role of 
the Finnish Pilsudski: he wanted help from no one, hated all 
his allies and preferred the Entente because it was farther off. 
It was against his advice that the German Army was invited 
and in May, 1918, he resigned in protest against the pro- 
German policy of the Government, which had agreed to hand 
over the complete training and control of the new Finnish 
Army to German officers and to accept a Hohenzollern as 





King. Mannerheim saw that the Germans were trying to 
come to terms with the Bolsheviks and feared that a German- 
Russian understanding would threaten Finnish independence. 
So he became more and more in favour of collaboration with 
the Entente in an attack on Russia. Von der Goltz obviously 
was impressed by Finland and constantly warns his German 
readers that its democratic culture is entirely different from 
that of the Baltic States and must be respected by any Govern- 
ment which wants friendship with Finland. Speaking to 
Russian monarchists, he said: “‘ When Russia recovers, it 
would not be at all clever to make any moves against Finnish 
independence. Russia can live quite well without Finland 
and would only make an Ireland out of her, especially as 
Finland possesses a real political unity and a genuine culture 
entirely alien to the Russian.”” When I had finished reading, 
I was clearer than ever that Finland cannot be fitted into any 
simple war of ideologies. ‘The Finns are fighting neither for 
capitalism nor for Christianity, but for an old-fashioned 
patrictism, and Mannerheim is first and foremost an anti- 
Bolshevik and secondly an astute Finnish Nationalist. 
* * * 

John Buchan wrote some of the best thrillers ever published 
in English and some of the besi popular historical biographies. 
Some of his books sold by the hundred thousand, but, like 
some greater men, he always hankered after success in spheres 
not suited to his talents. Just as Cicero wanted to write 
poetry, so John Buchan wanted to be a statesman. He was 
obsessed with the idea of greatness ; his heroes were Montrose, 
Oliver Cromwell and Augustus Caesar. Those who knew 
him well tell me that he had no political gifts of any kind. 
As a result his achievements were mainly ceremonial. 
When he was Lord High Commissioner of the Church of 
Scotland he wore splendid robes, and was radiantly happy in 
their magnificence. The House of Commons led him not to 
Cabinet Office, but to the Governor-Generalship of Canada. 
Here was the perfect honorific post. If one cannot achieve 
real political greatness, to be the King’s representative is surely 
the best possible substitute. But Lord Tweedsmuir will be 
remembered as the John Buchan who wrote The Thirty-Nine 
Steps. 

* * * 

Verses on the Eminent are very popular just now. A 
correspondent sends me the following epigram on a Field- 
Marshal : 

Guns-instead-of-butter Géring 

Has a charming way of purring ; 

Tigers, too, are very sweet 

Unless it’s you they mean to eat. 
I recommend the composition of such rhymes as a pleasurable 
mental exercise in unlighted trains or buses. One’s personal 
friends, by the way, are just as satisfactory subjects of malice as 
the most eminent public figures. Critic 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


When at the British Association some years ago the challenge 
was thrown out that scientific discoveries and inventions were 
beiag strangled at birth or bought up and suppressed by the 
big industrial interests, Lord Stamp was counsel for the defence. 
He argued, most persuasively, that a big industrial interest 
had to decide whether it was “ economic” to introduce a new 
discovery or a new process before the existing ones were 
obsolete and whether it was not better to “ put them in the 
ice-box.” 

But, as I asked at the time, “‘ Who was to hold the key to 
the ice-box ? Was it to be the worker who would be displaced 
if the industry discovered that a new process was ‘ economic’ 
because it employed less labour? Or was it to be the public 
who would gain by the new discovery ? Or was it to be those 
who were making profits out of the old process so long as it 
had no competitor ?” 

For instance, was the delay in introducing the Welsbach 
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mantle entirely divorced from the fact that the gas companies 
knew that the old rat-tail jets burned more gas? And has the 
non-appearance of the household mercury-vapour lamp, a 
perfect specimen of which I handled in a laboratory four or 
five years ago, anything to do with its extremely low con- 
sumption of electricity or, from the point of view 62 he Lamap 
Ring, its incalculable longevity ? 

Or take the zip-fastener, the first patents of which were 
registered in Chitago in 1879. It was brought out, an improved 
version, it is true, by Nobel Explosives in 1911 and did not 
become really commercial until after the war. Is my mind 
warped with the suspicion that the button manufacturers had 
a definite interest in the delay ? 

I have a pet corn which I call “ Henry Brassert.” It is a 
souvenir of the time when I marched for the best part of 
a month with the Men of Jarrow, and Ellen Wilkinson. One 
of the reasons for that march was the “ Brassert Report” 
which chose Jarrow as the ideal site for a modern steel plant, 
only to be blocked by the Iron and Steel Federation. 

Hence I have a painful interest in Henry Brassert the 
American steel consultant, who came to this country in 1918 
with a project for manufacturing steel from native British 
iron ore. Native ore has a high sulphur content and Brassert’s 
process provided the means of getting rid of that deleterious 
sulphur. No one was interested for years. Perhaps it was 
the enormous amount of bicarbonate of soda required for the 
cleansing which turned it a few years ago into the “ I.C.L.- 
Brassert Process.” Anyway, my corn has been even more 
painful since, following the Jarrow march, I discovered that 
the Brassert Process is the secret of the Hermann Géring Iron 
Works, which using native German ore, has made it possible 
to increase German steel production from nineteen million tons 
a year to at least twenty-three and a half million tons a year. 

Still probing that “ ice-box,” without a search-warrant, 
I am curious about “Nylon.” Nylon has beaten the 
silkworm. It is the super-substitute for silk, which was 
produced by the Du Pont Corporation in America. Crudely 
expressed, it consists of coal, air and water. It can be formed 
into fibres one-seventy-fifth the thickness of natural silk, is 
§0 per cent. stronger (“‘ As strong as steel,” the Americans say), 
takes dyes easily and has an elasticity unequalled by real silk. 
It can be used for hosiery, sewing thread, hknit-wear, 
“ unmentionables,” dresses, velvet and, in its thicktr forms, 
for tooth-brush bristles, fishing lines and transparent wrappings. 

Eighteen months ago, at least, Du Ponts were sufficiently 
satisfied with it to lay down a £2,000,000 “ pilot plant” to 
produce it on a commercial scale. 

Since Imperial Chemical Industries have collateral patents 
with Du Pont, one expected that immediate development 
would have taken place in this country. One of the reasons 
given for delay in following up Nylon was that the product 
would be prohibitively expensive. Which surprised me, because 
one of the reasons for American jubilation over the discovery was 
that it would “ knock the bottom out of the Japanese market.” 

A few months ago it was announced that Courtaulds and 
I.C.I. had joined forces to develop Nylon in this country. 
They will be the sole providers of the yarn to other firms and 
the arbiters as to how soon and to what extent and at what 
price Nylon will become the competitor in the rayon field. 

The whole story of the plastics suggests, if not the “ ice- 
box,” at least a “ quick freeze.” The actual as contrasted 
with the potential development exasperates those who see in 
the plastics one of the greatest scientific developments of the 
twentieth century. It is, no less, than the substitution of what 
an American has called “ chemurgy” in place of metallurgy. 
The chemist can create materials which can replace metals and, 
furthermore, materials which are ideal for mass-production 
methods. But plastics (witness not only Nylon but rayon, 
which dates back to the beginning of this century) impinges 
upon textiles, upon pottery, upon the glass industry, upon the 
wood-trader and the metal interests. 

For years I have been using a pair of opera-glasses made 
entirely from coal. The frame is of bakelite and the ienses 


the opera-glasses, I.C.I.-sight, was being used in the form of 
transparent hoods for cockpits and gun turrets in aeroplanes. 
The demand for propellers made of plastics is now fantastic. 
It is being used for an increasing number of military 
components. 

My question, “ Who holds the key to the ice-box ?” finds 
an easy answer in wartime. ... “ The Minister for Supply.” 
Under the pressure of wartime requirements, discoveries 
and processes which were carefully “ice-boxed” by com- 
petitive industries may be brought out, dusted and presented 
to us as brand-new. 

There is, however, still a “ may be,” since we have never 
had in this country anything like a searching stocktaking such 
as that conducted by the U.S. Federal Communications 
Commission which showed that the Bell Telephone System 
suppressed 3,400 unused patents in order to forestall 
competition. 

War, however, will remove the time-honoured excuse for 
delays in introducing new materials. . . “There is no 
public demand.” That is always open to question. For 
instance, when rayon was first put on the market, a committee 
appointed by the silk manufacturers to study its possibilities 
dismissed it as a “‘ transient fad ” and when it proved otherwise, 
large sums were spent on advertising to discredit it. It was 
only last year, more than thirty years later, that question was 
finally settled through the formation of the Rayon and Silk 
Manufacturers Association, with the silk imterests as the 
“junior partner.” 

Once I had an argument with Professor Bergius, discoverer 
of the oil-from-coal process, who had become T‘rector of 
German “ Ersatz.” He had been boasting of the achievements 
of the Germans in the self-sufficiency field, how they were 
making sugar and suits from wood and the strides they had 
made in the manufacture of “ buna,” the synthetic rubber and 
other things. I challenged him about the cost of the products 
and he shrugged his shoulders and admitted “ Only a war- 
economy could justify them.” 

It is, however, as well to remember that the “ ice-box ” 
contains not only new discoveries and inventions but labour- 
saving processes, usually those which have been held up, not 
because of humanitarian motives but because of the lack of 
initial demand to justify the heavy capital outlay. Only 
last week one of our leading technologists told me that he 
estimated that, in the course of the past year, we had reached 
a stage in mass-production technique which would have taken 
us, in normal times, another ten years to achieve. And now 
orders have been placed for {50,000,000 worth of machine 
tools for British industry. Mass-production will be increasing 
at compound interest. 

For those who are thinking in terms of the post-war world, 
and not primarily in terms of military production, that is of 
grave significance. Assuming that the war stopped to-morrow 
and that this enormous potential of production were switched 
over to peacetime objects, the convulsions it would cause in an 
unmanaged economy would be terrific. It is not a question 
of scrapping mass-production plant because it was intended for 
war needs. Modern machine tools are highly adaptable. Just 
as to-day a modern factory designed, say, for the production of 
silk hose can be switched over, in a few weeks, to the pro- 
duction of bomber parts, so does the reverse apply. 

The same technologist estimated that the last war advanced 
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industrial efficiency by twenty-five years. The technique of 
producing shells was translated into the mass-production of 
motor cars, and so on. 

Every new type machine tool, die or jig represents a short 
cut to something which has meant skilled hand effort hitherto. 
As production advances and there is a shortage of man- 
power, these short cuts will become more and more drastic, 
making the problem of replacing in civil employment the 
millions withdrawn for military or civil defence service 
incredibly more difficult. 

This problem is fraught with such dire possibilities in terms 


experts 
the impact of the New Industrial Revolution upon the future ? 
Where is the State Pre-vision Committee which the late Lord 
Rutherford demanded ? Ritcure CALDER 


a few months, just as we change our clocks every year in the same 
eines Canons” in the Observer. 


I saw the Duke and Duchess of Kent enjoying themselves im- 
mensely in the informal atmosphere of Mayfair’s newest entertainment. 

The ballroom was rigged up to resemble a dug-out behind the lines. 
There were sandbags round the walls instead of armchairs and 
couches, and thé place was lit by candles. 

The Duke confessed his surprise that so much realism could be 
achieved.—Daily Sketch. 


We were shocked and surprised to hear, on Sunday evening, 
broadcast from Paris what purports to be a new dance called “ Le 


i 


This dance apparently involves the use of an umbrella, and we 
think you will agree with us that, in times like these, our beloved 
should be spared such exhibitions of bad taste.—Letter in 


Daily Mirror. 


H 


BROTHERS 


Ture are people who say that they cannot understand modern 
poetry. I doubt, however, whether the poets should be 
blamed for this. Born into an unintelligible age, they naturally 
reflect its unintelligibility in speech. Life seems to have lost 
its meaning over a considerable part of the earth’s surface : 
words have certainly lost theirs. “ Peace” has come to mean 
war, and “ freedom ” the right to be dictated to for twenty-four 
hours a day. Living-room and dying-room have become 
indistinguishable. Then there is the word “ brother ”—a word 
that to the Victorian expressed one of the most disinterested 
affections of which the human heart is capable. The moderns 
apparently are changing all that. So I judge, at least, after 
reading an impassioned statement of a Communist on the 
present European situation : 
Meanwhile in the East the people are marching to victory. First 
the Poles, then the Finns, have taken the hand of their Soviet brothers 
and are smashing their oppressors. 





I could not help wondering as I read this whether the writer 
had just begun to study the Bible and, not having got beyond 
the first few chapters, had it fixed in his head that the 
normal type of brother was Cain. Even so, he must have 
misunderstood the author of Genesis, for there is no 
authority for assuming that at the critical moment of their 
undeclared war Abel grasped Cain’s “ friendly hand.” 

In search of light on the use of the word “ brother,” I 
dipped into a Dictionary of Quotations, and I must admit that 
I found that Cain was not the only brother in the modern 
meaning of the word. A verse from a poem of Campbell’s 
runs, for example : 

Another’s sword has laid him low, 
Another’s and another’s ; 
And every hand that dealt the blow— 
Ah me! it was a brother’s. 
Not great poetry, but proof, at best, that in the interval 
between Cain’s time and our own there have been brothers 
and brothers. Then a quotation from Hamlet reminded me of 
another brother who smashed his way to victory in what 
the nineteenth century would have looked on as an 
unbrotherly fashion. Again, however, we have good reason 
for believing that the poisoned King failed at the crisis to 
grasp his brother’s friendly hand. This may have been because 
he was asleep. On the other hand, there seems to bave been a 
general inclination among the old writers to disapprove of 
fratricide. We have a quotation from Seneca: “ Regard it 
as impiety to hurt even a bad brother.” Another quotation 
runs: “ Wrath of brothers is fierce and devilish.” Brother- 
liness had not yet taken on its  twentieth-century 
meaning. 

Presumably, if the brother who kills his brother is hence- 
forth to be held up as the ideal type, we are now entering into 
a new phase of morality. We often hear the break-up of the 
family spoken of as though it were a good thing, and modern 
brothers seem to be doing all in their power to hasten the 
good work. The psycho-analysts are here standing 
in the way of progress. Taking the Biblical view of family 
relationships they treat people who even in childhood wished 
to kill their fathers or mothers as persons not to be encouraged 
but to be amended. It may be, however, that there is already 
a neo-psycho-analyst in existence proclaiming that Oedipus, 
not Aeneas, is the model for wise sons to follow. Synge, in 
The Playboy of the Western World, invented a situation in which 
a man is made a local hero because it is believed that he 
has killed his father with a spade. A most unfilial act, many 
people thought at the time the play was produced ; but Synge 
may have been a true prophet of the future of civilisation. 
“ Filial,” like “ brother,” may easily change its meaning in a 
changing world. 

There are precedents for such turnabouts. An eminent 
personage, quoted by Milton, said: “ Evil, be thou my good,” 
showing that words can be made to mean anything you wish 
them to mean. I have no doubt that by the time he tempted 
Eve, Satan had convinced himself that this was a good thing. 
If we are going to call good evil, and evil good, however, we 
shall have to rewrite our literature—especially the old-fashioned 
literature on which we have brought up children. All those 
stories about knights rescuing ladies from giants must be 
radically altered. Each of them must henceforth end with 
a pact between the knight and the giant to become the lady’s 
joint-gaolers. The wolf that had designs on the life of Little 
Red Riding Hood will be elevated into a hero, and children will 
be taught to say: “It served Red Riding Hood right.” 
As for the conflict of interests between the spider and the fly, 
all good children will be on the spider’s side. “ Yes, do walk 
into his parlour,” they will urge the fly excitedly. “ He’s 
such a‘nice spider.” The wolf will also be applauded in his 
dealings with the lamb. He told such clever lies, and, besides, 
a wolf must live. 

The truth is, if you change the meanings of words suffi- 
ciently, you can excuse almost anything. We are largely the 
voluntary slaves of words, and under their domination we 
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cease to distinguish between right and wrong. Call a people 
fighting for its life White Guards, and you will find yourself 
justifying every kind of blackguardliness in those who attack 
them. Just as in the past men doped themselves with words 
like ‘“‘ Papist ” and “‘ heretic,” so to-day men dope themselves 
with words like “‘ capitalist,” “ imperialist,” and “ Bolshevist.” 
It is sometimes said that we could not think without the gift 
of language, but it looks as though we could not think with it. 
Even brains do not enable a man to think when once he has 
made up his mind that “good” means evil and “ evil’ 

good. : 

Consider, for example, the extraordinary arguments used by 
those who apologise for the Russian attack on Finland. To 
any old-fashioned politician who understood the word 
“ Imperialism ” in its old sense this is as flagrant an example 
of Imperialism as the world has yet seen. I do not say that 
it is the worst case of Imperialism in history, but it is as bad 
as the worst. Yet there are people who, by twisting words 
out of their right meanings, make out that it is the Finns who 
are the Imperialists or, at least, the tools of Imperialists. 
Bombs are dropped by brotherly airmen on the children of 
the Finnish proletariat, and this, we are told, is good anti- 
Imperialist and anti-capitalist work. Yet man is supposed to 
be an animal endowed with reason. 

Then it is argued that Russia is acting in self-defence. 
“ Self-defence ” is another word that has changed its meaning. 
It used to mean defending yourself against someone who was 
attacking you. Now it means conjuring up pictures. of an 
imaginary attack which no one in his senses believes possible 
and seizing or attempting to seize the territories of your 
imaginary attacker. ‘“ Oh, but,” they say, “look how near 
Leningrad is to the Finnish border. Russia can never feel safe 
till she has made it impossible to attack her through Finland.” 
If that argument holds good in morality, however, the Finns 
have obviously as much right to occupy Leningrad as the 
Russians have to occupy any part of Finland. After all, it 
is as important to the Finns as to the Russians to feel safe. 
Hath not a Finn eyes? If you prick him, will he not bleed ? 
Or is it only the strong nations that have the right to feel safe 
at the expense of their neighbours ? If this view is accepted, 
then all the pillagings and plunderings of the old Imperialisms 
are justified. For there has always been danger over the 
border. 

Think, for example, of the unsafe position of England. 
There is a possibility, we are told, of an attack being launched 
on her through Holland and Belgium. Would the preachers 
of the new morality, then, consider it right to bomb the 
civilians of Holland and Belgium in order to persuade them to 
hand over parts of their national territory? It is not long 
since the subjection of Ireland was defended on the ground 
that it was essential to England’s safety. This argument could 
be equally applied to the conquest of France, but apparently 
it is only the weak who merit punishment for being dangerous. 
That, perhaps, is why Russia did not attack Germany, which 
is obviously a thousand times more dangerous to her than 
Finland. The new morality disapproves of attacks on the 
strong. They are not brotherly. . 

Still, if “‘ Safety First” becomes the rule in international 
affairs, I am afraid that every country must begin to get 
ready to attack not only its weaker but its stronger neighbours. 
I doubt whether any country can be considered absolutely 
safe so long as any other country is allowed to remain free. 
Perhaps this is why big brotherly nations aim at world 
domination. They feel that, if they can achieve this, they will 
be safe from everybody even if everybody is not safe from 
them. A world bombed into brotherhood—it may be what 
we are coming to. Perhaps we misunderstood the nature of 
the brotherhood of man in the old days. We were too senti- 
mental. Now that the Russians have shown us the way we 
may learn to say it with bombs. Bombs without aggression— 
bombs all labelled with the word “‘ Fraternity ”—that may yet 
be the means of blowing open the door into the new world. 
But I doubt it. S. BW 


Miscellany 
COUNTRY NOTES 


Farming in Wartime 


I+ will be instructive to see what permanent effect, if any, 
the necessities of war produce on that most conservative of 
mortals, the English farmer. He was not too enthusiastic last 
summer, when the Ministry of Agriculture wisely attempted 
to bribe him with the promise of £2 an acre subsidy into 
ploughing some of his poorer grassland; and now that the 
conversion of a proportion of grass into arable has become 
compulsory he is still inclined to be obstructive rather than 
helpful. Oddly enough, the small yeoman, the 50- to 100-acre 
man, proves himself more willing than his neighbour with the 
larger holding. For some reason, the bigger farmer, who ought 
to give the example, puts every difficulty in the way: he 
ploughs because he must, but, having ploughed, sits back 
complacently with a certain Schadenfreude, saying that his new 
furrows are there obediently waiting, but that he can’t obtain 
the necessary seed and when is the Government going to send 
it along? The obvious retort is, if the willing man can obtain 
it, why can’t the others? To this retort there seems to be no 
answer, except that they won’t; don’t want to; resent being 
dictated to; resent their routine arrangements being altered ; 
and take up a general attitude on the lines that if the Govern- 
ment (that vague, innimical, tiresome, ignorant body comfort- 
ably settled in offices somewhere in Whitehall) insists on 
compelling a man to plough pasture he has never ploughed 
before, it is up to Government to supply the seed they want 
sown. If not, let Government look out for itself. If they 
won’t give us the seed, so much the worse for them. It is 
a childish attitude to adopt, an equivalent of the schoolboy’s 
jeer, ““ Sucks!” ; a desire to score off authority, a total lack 
of understanding that helpfulness and co-operation must be 
pooled to the common good. 

Yet there are many experiments full of interest which can 
and must be made. There is, for example, the question of 
substitute foodstuffs for animals at a time when expense and 
actual shortage must both be taken into consideration. Those 
happy days are numbered when all we had to do was to order 
the required amounts from the corn-merchant and in due 
course pay the bill. Schemes for a scientific balancing of an 
alternative diet have been drawn up, and encouragement given 
for a more extensive production of such things as beans, peas, 
and potatoes, but the farmer who all his life has regarded cake 
and dairy-meal as the orthodox nourishment for his cattle 
resents the innovation and snorts contemptuously at the new- 
fangled mention of calories and vitamins. True, there are 
some who will claim proudly that by the end of the year they 
hope to be self-supporting, but they are the honourable 
exceptions to the rule. 

One unforeseen effect of these extended sowings should 
prettily influence our landscape next summer. Flax must be 
grown for the supply of linseed, and if our farmers will only 
cultivate it on any large scale we may look down on sky-blue 
lakes. spreading amongst the fields of corn. It will be an 
unfamiliar sight, for although flax is grown in the north of 
Ireland for the worth of its fibre, England has foolishly 
neglected this most valuable and beautiful crop, relying chiefly 
on imports from India, Russia, the United States (where it 
goes by the odd name of Duluth), and above all from Argentina. 
There is no reason why it should not be successfully cultivated 
here, with the advantage that the purity of the home-grown 
crop can be readily controlled. The list of undesirable aliens 
that can mix themselves with linseed is so long that a special 
Act of Parliament had to be framed to deal with it. Rape, wild 
mustard, and Gold-of-Pleasure are only three out of the 
number which Nature adds; but dishonest man also took a 
hand in the process of adulteration, with the addition of 
shudes and buffum. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
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THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips have provided an exhi- 
bition to which one would be glad to take a French visitor. 
Here are three English artists, unequal in talent, but all with 
something of their own to express. It is, moreover, a con- 
siderable pleasure to be given one-man shows instead of the 
variegated assemblies of which we lately have had too many. 
Henry Moore is an artist whom it is particularly difficult to 
criticise. So, at least, I find ; for in front of his works I vary 
between enthusiasm, dislike and mere bewilderment. His 
temperament or character as an artist baffles me. He is an 
eclectic, who has taken hints from a variety of sources, from 
Picasso conspicuously, from the Surrealists, from the Con- 
structivists, from the art of savage peoples and from the 
Renaissance. But my trouble—and it may be my fault—is 
that I cannot perceive beneath this eclecticism an integrated 
personality. Some of his large carvings in the past have 
seemed to me positively shocking—ferocious objects such as 
might serve a despot to cow a conquered population, symbols 
fit for a Hitler or a Stalin. His drawings, on the other hand, 
often have a romantic beauty that excites my covetousness. 
These usually are variations on a theme or serial explorations 
of a shape, and it seems that in the process of finding his way 
Mr. Moore is often more expressive than in the completed 
object. The one certain fact is that he is enormously accom- 
plished—indeed I doubt if there is a more brilliant executant 
to be found in this country. 

The large Reclining Figure in his new exhibition reminds 
one of an objet trouvé, one of those dead tree-trunks to which 
natural forces have given an accidental expressiveness. (Mr. 
Paul Nash may here have afforded a suggestion.) But, in fact, 
it is a highly intellectual edifice, an elaborate system of 
subtle curves that demands long consideration. This is an im- 
pressive affair, and not ferocious, though inhuman. Then there 
are some small reclining figures in which Mr. Moore seems to 
offer as it were vulture-picked versions of Renaissance figurines. 
But in most of the lead objects he has departed so far from the 
original human model that to call one, as he does, “ Mother 
and Child ” seems needless and incongruous. They do usually 
suggest animal rather than mechanical forms, though one 
looks like the jack of a motor-car. Where most sculptors 
have been fascinated by muscle, Mr. Moore seems obsessed 
with bones. Perhaps as a consequence of this, his sculpture 
lacks the vitality that we enjoy in the highly stylised sculpture 
of Scythians and Africans ; I can obtain from his lead-work, 
I confess, no emotion—merely the recognition that these are 
very well-made objects, like unpainted Greek vases. They are 
hardly intended, I presume, to be much more than exquisite 
chimney-piece ornaments. The medium is artfully handled 
but the results are as deadly dry as late Stravinsky. 
Mr. Moore has used coloured strings or wires, I do not 
say to enliven but to brighten a number of these objects. 
What the purchaser does when mice nibble the twine I 
cannot imagine, unless he can get his sculpture restrung by 
Messrs. Lillywhite or Slazenger. 

The show includes a group of drawings, which I confidently 
recommend to collectors. They have a pulse that I cannot 
detect in the sculpture based upon them. They are mysterious 
and refined—one suggests a princely picture-gallery, another 
Roman statues, lichenous in a desert or cobweb-draped in an 
abandoned temple. Looking at them, I wonder again, very 
impertinently, whether Mr. Moore may not be a painter who 
has taken the wrong turning. For the merits of these drawings 
seem to me conspicuously picturesque rather than sculptural. 
Apart from the mise en page and the lovely use of colour, the 
smudges and squiggles are the handwriting of a natural painter. 
Perhaps it is his destiny to remarry the two arts with 
polychrome sculpture, a form of expression that has been 
neglected or abused for centuries. 

In the next room the paintings of Mr. Ivon Hitchens combine 
to make a most happy impression. He ought to be given some 


great public room to fresco—a music-room, for choice, 
because his painting aspires to the condition of music. If 
Mr. Coldstream is the Calvin among our painters, Mr. Hitchens 
is the Casanova. I mean not that his pictures are pornographic 
—he rarely deals with the human figure—but that he abandons 
himself utterly to the sensuous delights of colour and form. 
Each picture springs from something seen, a path between 
waters, a mill-pool, a blackbird and a garden, but the subject 
often becomes almost completely lost like the flowers and 
canals and animals in the more stylised Persian carpets. Mr. 
Hitchens seems to me most successful when he does not run 
out of sight of the starting-point. At least, I think that it is 
easier for the spectator to take in the formal harmonies if 
there is a recognisable subject to satisfy a part of his mind which 
otherwise might be distracting his attention. I wish psycho- 
logists would look into this, for while the subject of a picture is 
often unimportant, the existence of a subject does in practice 
facilitate enjoyment. I suspect that it also facilitates 
expression for the painter rather as the demands of regular 
metre are more of a help than a hindrance to the poet. 
It is notable that far the best abstract pictures yet produced 
are the creation of a painter profoundly concerned with 
human emotions. Lacking Picasso’s hard-headedness, an 
artist who indulges in abstract painting or sculpture is in 
danger of drifting into self-hypnosis, finding significance in 
forms that have little meaning for other people. From this 
temptation neither Mr. Moore nor Mr. Hitchens, I think, 
is exempt. Consequently I specially welcome Mr. Hitchens’s 
portrait, which is one of his finest works, and which 
promises a development of discipline. Other particularly 
happy inventions are Nos. 44, 46 and 53. His pictures 
sometimes seem too large for their content, that is to say 
rather empty. He takes pains to seem slapdash, but the 
longer you look at his works, the more signs of calculation 
you see in them. He is one of the most delightful painters 
in this country, and this exhibition increases one’s respect for 
him. I wish, by the way, that he would try his hand at 
tempera: the quality of his oil-paint is not always very nice, 
and a clearer medium might sometimes suit him. 

The third exhibitor at the Leicester Galleries is Mr. 
Anthony Gross. He is acutely interested in his subjects, 
usually suburban streets built in the nineteenth century. 
Like Mr. Betjeman, he delights in the divagations of Victorian 
taste, the fine frenzy of speculative builders inspired by a 
misuxderstanding of Ruskin. He contrives to make pleasing 
and witty water-colours out of his researches. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


MUSIC IN LONDON 


Last week at Sadler’s Wells, Mozart’s Don Giovanni was 
performed for the first time this season. The cast was familiar 
with the exception of Don Ottavio who, on this occasion, was 
Mr. David Lloyd, whose excellent qualities were first revealed 
to me at Glyndebourne. In most performances of Don 
Giovanni the part of Don Ottavio is one of the least satisfactory 
features, another being, of course, Donna Elvira. Both parts 
are extremely exacting and call for superb singing and acting. 
On this occasion Mr. David Lioyd’s Ottavio was one of the 
best things in the performance. His singing stood out amid 
a great deal of what can only be described as singing of dis- 
tinctly indifferent quality ; also he managed to infuse vigour 
and conviction into a part which is generally played in a lifeless 
and unconvincing style. Miss Joan Cross’s merits are well 
known, but Donna Anna is not one of her best parts, while 
the most I can find to say about the performance of Miss 
Molly de Gunst as Donna Elvira is that it improved in the 
course of the evening from a very unsatisfactory beginning. 
The extreme difficulty of the task which Mozart’s operas 
impose upon the performers, both as singers and actors, 
is shown by the fact that even Mr. Arnold Matters has shown 
to better advantage—as Falstaff, for example—than as Don 
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Giovanni, although he gave a respectable if not a brilliant 
performance. One of the least pleasing features of the pro- 
duction is the commonplace and even ugly scenery and the 
lack of any real distinction of style. 

These faults and the general lack of polish and a high 
technical standard both on the stage and in the orchestra which 
Mozart’s operas make conspicuous, can be ascribed largely 
to the economic conditions under which Sadler’s Wells works. 
In order to obtain better artists, higher salaries should be paid. 
As it is, the theatre is being hard pressed to keep open, having 
no financial reserves to carry it through bad seasons or the 
common accidents of theatrical enterprise such as the capricious- 
ness of public favour. It is a great pity that at this especially 
critical period the B.B.C. should have reduced its valuable 
support by broadcasting performances to something con- 
siderably below its pre-war standard. Perhaps this is only 
temporary. Meanwhile, the management of Sadler’s Wells 
must do their best to carry out the old policy which all ex- 
perienced impresarios have found to be the most profitable, 
i.e. the less money you have the more you ought to spend. 
It is also necessary to relax no effort to obtain new and young 
talent. Meanwhile opera-lovers will always find an excellent 
programme of opera at Sadler’s Wells, including, throughout 
the month of February, among others: Faust, Figaro, Il 
Trovatore, Die Fledermaus, Rigoletto and La Bohéme. To 
maintain a repertory like this in wartime is indeed something. 

An announcement made at the concert of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society last Thursday by Mr. Theodore Holland, 
revealed the encouraging fact that the attendance was much 
better than had been expected. The programme was not of 
the kind to be described as popular with music lovers. Sir 
Henry Wood conducted and the first part of the programme 
consisted of Granville Bantock’s very competent and agreeable 
overture “ The Pierrot of the Minute,” Bax’s “ Tintagel” 
and Vaughan-Williams’s fairly recent “ Serenade to Music,” 
a setting for 16 voices and orchestra of words taken from 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

It is legitimate and desirable that musicians should be in- 
spired by poets and vice versa. But why is it that so many 
excellent musicians show such a strange lack of instinct in this 
matter ? You would never find a good poet taking a Beethoven 
sonata or a Bach prelude and setting words to it! Why is it, 
then, that such an able composer as the late Gustav Holst 
should have wasted so much time and talent in setting for 
chorus and orchestra Keats’s Ode to the Nightingale ? A work 
which, rightly, has never been heard of since its first per- 
formance. 

And now Dr. Vaughan Williams has set to music Shake- 
speare’s incomparable blank verse (not his lyrics, intended as 
songs for music !) and has chosen such a passage as : 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank | 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
. . - Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubins : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls : 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth close us in we cannot hear it 

etc. 


Such words are, emphatically, not to be set to music. They 
might inspire music but it would be music pure, not music 
misusing the words and obtaining a mixed effect by dubious 
association. I know that many musicians do not hold this 


view, but it is my opinion and I believe that it would be the 
opinion of the majority of poets who understood the art of 
music. 

After the interval a good though not an outstanding per- 
formance of Mozart’s glorious Concertante Symphony in E 
flat for violin, viola and orchestra was given by Albert Sammons 
The chief defect of this performance was 


and Lionel Tertis. 


its lack of breadth. The next Philharmonic concert will take 
place on Thursday, February 22nd, at 2.30 p.m., when Dr. 
Malcolm will conduct a concert including Beethoven’s 
C minor Concerto played by Myra Hess, Dvorak’s G major 
symphony and Berlioz’s “ Beatrice and Benedict” overture. 
On the following Tuesday (Feb. 27th) at 7 p.m. Dr. Felix 
Weingartner will be the conductor. 

~ It is to be hoped that the wartime innovation of starting 
concerts at 7 p.m., instead of at 8 or 8.30, will become permanent. 
On the Continent concerts and theatres have always begun 
an hour or more before the usual London times. This is 
preferable for many reasons, but chiefly because it does not 
waste so much time for people who are working until 6 o’clock 
or later in town and have to snatch a hasty meal and also find 
they are very late home. When concerts and theatres begin 
at 7 o’clock it is possible either to have a sandwich and a drink 
beforehand or to have supper in peace afterwards. It is much 
pleasanter to be able to discuss what one has heard with friends 
after a concert than to have to rush home. Also, music should 
be listened to before eating and drinking, not afterwards. A 
plebiscite taken earlier in the season showed a definite majority 
for the hour of 7 o’clock and I much hope this hour will become 
the usual one for all evening entertainments of a serious nature 
demanding the full exercise of one’s intellectual faculties. 
Other kinds of entertainment are, of course, all the better for 
being heard after a very good dinner. W. J. Turner 


LOST LEADERS OR STRAYED 
REVELLERS ? 


A uirerary (or left-wing) erstwhile well-wisher would 
Seek vainly now for Auden or for Isherwood ; 
The Dog-beneath-the-skin has had the brains 
To save it, Norris-like, by changing trains. 
ANTHONY POWELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Lights Up,” at the Savoy 

Mr. Cochran’s new Revue is very like his old ones, quick, 
slick, well-groomed and more spectacular than witty. Prevented 
from combing the Continent for dancers and jugglers, he has 
provided some caustic scenes of provincial and suburban life, 
excellently played by Mr. Clifford Mollison, Miss Doris Hare, 
Mr. James Hayter and Miss Betty Shale. The star is Miss Evelyn 
Laye: hitherto we have admired her, like Lady Hamilton, prin- 
cipally for her prettiness and her Attitudes. But now with 
great enterprise she has become a comedienne, and shows a very 
subtle humour. As a conjuror’s assistant and as Cora Pearl 
singing “Only a Glass of Champagne,” she excels. The 
show has one song, “ C’est la Guerre,” so much livelier than any 
of the others that one wonders how the authors achieved it. Miss 
Phyllis Stanley is a stunning beauty, and almost reconciled 
us to a scena called “A Fragonard Picture,” which would be 
better described as “ Strip-Tease @ Ja Marcus Stone.” The 
decor by Miss Doris Zinkeisen may seem a little vieux jeu to the 
sophisticated, but the colours are very bright, and some of the 
Edwardian costumes very funny. At one moment the Young 
Ladies appear in long black gloves, short white shorts and red- 
heeled black boots coming above the knee, a costume exquisitely 
adapted to appeal to a particular taste, but it is not Miss Zinkeisen 
one gathers, who is responsible. An advertisement in. the 
programme quotes Miss Evelyn Laye’s epigram—“‘ A nightly 
eye mask is just the thing for these trying times.” The same 
might be said about Lights Up ! 


The Ballet Rambert at the Arts Theatre 

The advent of the Ballet Rambert at the Arts Theatre Club 
brought a standard of dancing which has hitherto been lacking 
there, and Mr. Rubin is to be congratulated in having secured 
Mme. Rambert’s co-operation. Nevertheless, though our com- 
ments on the re-appearance of the Ballet Rambert must begin 
with a renewed appreciation of the genius of Sally Gilmour in 
Lady into Fox, and of the delightful quality of all the company 
in Czernyana, which is now so excellently performed that its 
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is at present too long for its choreographic content, which in spite 
of its two scenes is extremely slight. The first scene is of French 
camp life, during the ebullient humours of which an exceedingly 
pretty vivandiére, Lisa Serova, is won by the Army Surgeon, 
Walter Gore. 8 ge get gage cog aman 


fresh call to arms, off flies the matron’s cap, and away dances the 
whole company back to the wars. The music, by Stanley Bate, 
is extremely well done and, after a week’s performance, very well 
played. Fugal in texture, its rhythms sparkle with life, and there 
is a perfect co-ordination of mood between the choreography and 
the music. Yet one has the feeling that the interchange between 
the choreographer and the composer was not nearly close enough 
during the actual composition of the ballet. That the music 
should be the right length is an elementary necessity. That 


one of the aims of the Arts Theatre Club to procure this for the 
composers. The unity of mood between dance and music was 
absent in the decor, which clashed with both. Nadia Benois’s 
musical comedy romantic bower provides a top-heavy com- 
mentary on the second scene, which seems to call for a Douanier 
Rousseau-esque treatment. Here again one feels a lack of co- 
ordination, where a little more time would have worked wonders. 
The costumes were charming, and would have been much more 
effective if they could have disported themselves on a restless 


background. 


“On Your Toes,” at the Warner Theatre 
“The Great Victor Herbert,” at the Plaza 
“ Mamele,” at the Academy 

On Your Toes, as a musical comedy, was a little too sophisticated 
for London audiences, or perhaps a little too insolently iconoclast ; 
in 1937 it was undoubtedly bad form to satirise the ballet. In fact 
so unthinkable was it that audiences refused to recognise the 
parodies provided in On Your Toes and sat in hushed silence through 
a very funny burlesque ballet. The film, catering for a wider 
public, is naturally less subtle than the play in its attack, but even 
so, it is not until the “ Princess Zenobia ” ballet sequence (a parody 
on Schéhérezade) descends to actual farce that the audience sees 
the joke. The story is a skit at the expense of classical ballet, 
ballet dancers, and ballet masters, and culminates in the pro- 
duction of a “ jazz ballet ” to the very effective Hart and Rodgers 
rhapsody, “‘ Slaughter on Tenth Avenue.” This ballet, with 
choreography by Balanchine, is exquisitely danced by Zorina, and, 
though a little showy and pretentious, it provides excellent material 
for the camera. Zorina and Eddie Albert act charmingly, the 
dialogue is amusing of its type, and, above all—nobody sings. 

As a contrast, in The Great Victor Herbert everybody sings all 
the-time ; in fact, there is little else to do. Apparently Victor 
Herbert (perhaps one should mention, despite the self-assurance 
of the title, that he was an American composer of operetta popular 
at the beginning of the century) led a rather uneventful life, judged 
by film standards, and so in order to introduce thirty-five of his 
most popular compositions a story about two singers who behave 
in the most inconsequential and self-destructive manner has been 
employed. Walter Connolly as Victor Herbert makes fleeting and 
benign appearances only long enough to provide breathing space 
between duets. Allan Jones and Mary Martin do most of the 
singing very nicely, and Susanna Foster, aged about fourteen, 
helps them out in a piercing soprano ; Lee Bowman as Dr. Moore 
suddenly invents a serum for pneumonia : he must have wandered 
in from another set. Recommended only for those with nostalgic 
memories for Victor Herbert’s music, of whom there are probably 
considerably more in Seattle than in Seven Dials. 

Mamele, a Yiddish film, is a domestic comedy on the Cinderella 
theme, introducing a little music and one or two songs for the 


benefit of the star, Molly Picon. Mamele is the Yiddish for little 
mother: Molly Picon, an actress with a personality of blasting 
strength, plays Havche, a young girl left in charge of her entire 
family, father, brothers and sisters, who gets no thanks for it 
except occasionally being referred to as Mamele. Finally, Havche 
lands the best match in the district, but as this Yiddish Prince 
Charming is of a type not usually recognised as attractive, it is 
impossible to rejoice in her good fortune. Miss Picon sings, 
dances and bears the brunt of the film with fortitude and ability. 
The acting and the photography are natural to a degree; the 
dialogue may possibly be scintillating and witty—the English 
sub-titles would not lead one to believe so. 


“The Merchant of Venice,” at the Kingsway 

No performance of The Merchant of Venice, perhaps, can quite 
overcome the tedium of certain passages: the casket scenes, the 
capers of the two Gobbos. We know, before the suitors begin, 
how each will choose, and it is impossible for us to feel the least 
trepidation. Nerissa, at the Kingsway Theatre, gave a little gasp 
of relief when the Prince of Arragon moved on, but the effect was 
artificial, and artificial in a way in which the trial scene, for all 
its palpable disguises, is not. More convincing was the hint—no 
more than a hint—of Portia’s amused exasperation with the 
whole affair. Miss Rosalinde Fuller, who spoke and acted with 
great energy, gave us a Portia both dominating and attractive, 
and it was largely due to her that these scenes went more briskly 
than usual. Later on, she made a thrilling figure in the court of 
justice. But the evening depends, of course, on Shylock. Mr. 
Donald Wolfit’s Shylock was admirable in every way. His 
methods are not spectacular ; if anything (we are used to fireworks 
here) he understated the part. Yet he managed to deliver the 
well-known speeches with fresh emphasis; the dignity of his 
early appearances shaded into a terrifying obstinacy and dilapida- 
tion ; we were made neither to recoil nor to sympathise too much. 
The rest of the cast—especially Miss Rosalind Iden as Nerissa, 
Miss Sara Westerman as Jessica, and Mr. Michael Ashwin as 
Bassanio—gave him good support, and the dresses looked well 
against a rather neutral background of arches and curtains. One 
minor blemish: “ Tell me where is fancy bred?” sung fiat 
off-stage. We can safely recommend anyone who wants to make 
a dent in the black-out to try spending an evening at the Kingsway. 
The other plays to be given by this company in their first fortnight 
are Othello, Twelfth Night, Hamlet and Much Ado About Nothing. 
A further programme will be announced later. 


Water Colours and Pencil Drawings at Agnew’s 

The annual exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s is full of interesting 
and charming objects. This year there are no Cotmans or Con- 
stables, but there is a very fine Gainsborough, Langdale Pikes, 
good examples of de Wint, Cozens and Turner. A very curious 
effect is seen in Fishing Boats in a Calm by S. Atkins. There are 
twelve Sickerts, six Johns and six Wilson Steers. A Nude (169) 
by Geoffrey Tibble revives one’s interest in this painter who so 
often disappoints. Other water-colours that hold the eye are: 
A Stream in Sunlight by P. H. Jowett, A Study in Yellow, White, 
and Blue by Paul Nash, the pale blue Performung Horses by Keith 
Baynes, and Miss Bellingham-Smith’s elegant Impressionist 
pastiche On the River. Altogether a pleasant show that calls for 
enjoyment rather than for criticism. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, February 17th— 
Howard Fox: “ Federal Union and Group Psychology,” 26 Gros- 
venor Place, 2.30. 
Chamber Music Concert, Morley College, 3. 
N. Rothman : A Lawyer Visits the USS...” 98 Gower Street, 3 
Sunpay, February 18th— 
john Katz: “ Nihilism To-day,” Conway Hall, 11. Concert, 3. 
Entertainment for Free German League of Culture, in which Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Beatrix Lehmann, Gwen Ffrangcon-Devies, 
Leslie French and others will take part. Embassy Theatre, 8. 
Monpay, February r9th— 
Kingsley Martin: “‘ The Technique of Propeganda,” Birkbeck 
College, 1.15. 
Poetry Recital by Lorna Davis, Central Hall, 1.15. 
R. R. Kuczynski: “ Lebensraum,” Canterbury Hall, Cartwright 
Gardens, W.C.1. 5. 
Hon. Harold Nicolson: “ A New World Order,” Moriey College, 
6.30. Admission Is. 
International Concert by Refugee Youth Players, with Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Sadler’s Wells, 7.30. 
M. Génissieux: “ France and the War,” Trade Union Club, 7.45 
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Tuespay, February 20th— 

G. Soloveytchik: “The Economic and Social Conditions of the 

Northern Countries,” Canterbury Hall, 5. 
Wepnespay, February 21st— 

Fabian Lunch, Speaker: J. M. Keynes, who will explain his 
revised proposals. Royal Hotel, Woburn Place, 1. Tickets 
2s. 6d. from the Fabian Society. 

Prof. G. F. Webb: “ Architecture,” Birkbeck College, 1.15. 

C. Dutt: “ Intervention and Non-Intervention,” 2 Keats G. 7.45. 

“The Light of Heart,” Apollo. 

Tuurspay, February 22nd— 

Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, — Hall, 2.30. 

Teatime Concert, Queen Mary Hall, 5.15. 

Prof. Denis Saurat: “‘ The Ethical Teachings of William Blake,” 
Conway Hall, 8. 

Fripay, February 23rd— 

Lunchtime Concert—Bach programme, Birkbeck College, 1. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray : “ Approaches to Peace,” Canterbury Hall, 5. 

Dr. H. Pevsner: “ Art and the Italian Renaissance,” Birkbeck 
College, 5.30. 

British Federation of Business and Professional Women Inter- 
national Night Celebration, Gatti’s Restaurant, 6. Tickets 4s. 


Correspondence 
CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


S1r,—The letter from “ G. L.”’ in your last issue calls attention 
to something which may be of great importance to all on the Left, 
if this war is actually to be waged for “‘ democracy ”’ and especially 
for what Mr. Chamberlain recently called “‘ Christian practice.” 

Horror and disgust at the Russian Government’s action in 
Finland—many people feel about this as Olive Schreiner said she 
felt about the English Government’s action against the Boer 
Republics, as if she had seen her mother lying drunk in the gutter 
—should not so blind us that we stand aside and complacently 
allow any group, Communist (or even I.R.A.) to be hunted down, 
persecuted or denied any just right. It is so easy for a word like 
Communist to be made into a branding-iron to be applied to 
anything marked out for slaughter. 

In this respect, although to a Die-Hard Communist-Party 
member, Miss Odette Keun and I are just a couple of harmless, 
squealing Liberals, to the Die-Hard Reactionary with the handy 
branding-iron the Liberal goats and the Communist sheep are so 
many cattle to be duly stamped and swept into the abattoir 
together. 

Russia’s action—completely inexplicable to the common man— 
makes it all the more necessary for Socialists to strive for justice 
and liberty for the individual, or the minority group. Make no 
mistake, the Communists will be regarded as fair game for a long 
time, and the hunting instincts of the English are not noticeably 
diminished in wartime. WINIFRED HORRABIN 


ELECTORAL TRUCE 


Sir,—According to the official statements of the Labour Party 
Executive and the party leaders, the National Government is 
inefficient and cannot be trusted to prosecute the war competently 
or to create 2 satisfactory world after the peace. 

Yet Mr. Thurtle, who presumably subscribes to these views, 
considers that to draw attention to them at by-elections would 
indicate that the Labour Party is ready to join in “ some Govern- 
ment.”” Why? Surely the more logical and obvious implication 
of an attack on the Government’s muddle would be that we are 
willing and ready to form a Labour Government which would 
do better. 

I have at times heard Mr. Thurtle indulging in criticism of this 
Government, but before reading his letter it had not occurred 
to me that the logic of his attitude implied his readiness to join it. 

79 New North Road, GEORGE JEGER 

Shoreditch, N.1. 


THE U.L.F. 


S1r,—I think that one point in last week’s London Diary should 
be clarified, as otherwise there is danger of misunderstandings. 

In reference to the University Labour Federation’s annual 
conference, Polycritic writes that “ By overwhelming majorities 
the Socialist movements in all the Universities have accepted the 
Communist attitude to the war.” 


As you are no doubt yourself aware, the University Labour 
Federation is a purely undergraduate body and is quite distinct 
from the graduate Labour Parties in the Universities. The 
U.L.F. cannot, therefore, speak for the Socialist movements in 
all the Universities. PaTRICK GORDON WALKER 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


SCIENCE AND THE USS.S.R. 


Sir,—The following resolutions, among others, are stated by 
“ Science ” to have been adopted by the section of Astronomy of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in December, 1938, 
and printed in Vol. 16, No. 2, of the Astronomical Fournal of the 
Soviet Union : 

1. Modern bourgeois cosmogony is in a state of deep ideological 
confusion resulting from its refusal to accept the only true dialectic- 
materialistic concept, namely, the infinity of the universe with respect 
to space as well as time. 

2. The hostile work of the agents of Fascism, who at one time 
managed to penetrate to leading positions in certain astronomical and 
other institutions as well as in the press, has led to revolting pro- 
paganda of counter-revolutionary bourgeois ideology in the literature. 

3. The few existing Soviet materialistic works on problems of 
cosmology have remained in isolation and have been suppressed by 
the enemies of the people, until recently. 

4. Wide circles interested in science have been taught, at best, 
only in the spirit of indifference toward the ideological aspect of the 
current bourgeois cosmologic theories. . . . 

5. The exposé of the enemies of the Soviet people makes necessary 
the development of a new Soviet materialistic cosmology. . 

6. It is deemed necessary that Soviet science should enter the 
international scientific arena carrying concrete achievements in cos- 
mologic theories on the basis of our philosophic methodology. 


The antithesis in Russia between proletarian and bourgeois 
cosmology reminds one of the distinction between Aryan and 
non-Aryan physics in Germany. A. V. HILL 





Sir,—I am not competent to refute Professor A. V. Hill’s 
allegation that “‘ in many fields the claims for Russian science are 
fraudulent,”’ although I think many of your readers, who are 
qualified to do so, will dispute his contention. But I am in a 
position to deny the conclusion reached by Professor Hill later 
in his letter : that the generous hospitality shown by the U.S.S.R. 
when she was the host of the 15th International Congress of 
Physiology, held in Leningrad and Moscow in 1935, is shown to 
have been “ political prepaganda”’ by the fact of the abstention 
of the U.S.S.R. from participation in the 16th Congress held at 
Zurich in 1938. 

I believe this abstention was due to nothing more sinister than 
the fact that there are no diplomatic relations between Switzerland 
and the U.S.S.R. This has made it difficult, if not impossible, 
for Russians to enter Switzerland except to attend meetings of 
the League of Nations or International Conferences convened 
by Governments. 

Up to a few weeks ago, I was the Secretary of the International 
Executive Council of the World Power Conference, an unofficial 
body which organises scientific congresses on problems concerning 
power and fuel. The subject-matter of our meetings has seldom 
lent itself to “ political propaganda.” Nevertheless, I can testify 
that we always received the fullest co-operation from our permanent 
National Committee in the U.S.S.R. Numerous papers have 
been submitted, and large delegations have attended our meetings 
in many different countries, and have participated in the discussion. 

1, Plowden Buildings, CHARLES H, Gray 

* Temple, E.C.4. 


RUMANIA 


Sir,—As a Rumanian, allow me to lodge a protest against the 
deprecatory remarks on Rumania’s so-called latest policy in con- 
nection with the oil problem made in the weekly notes of your 
issue of February 3rd under the heading “ Rumania’s New 
Protector,” and the charge laid at her door—that she is responsible 
for thwarting the expansion of the Balkan Entente—in your 
editorial, “ Balkan Problems,” in your issue of February 1oth. 
I believe one should be wary of making an accusation suggesting 
a change in Rumania’s foreign policy, when supported mainly by 
such information as the growing of soya beans in Bessarabia. 

You have conducted a campaign against the concessions Czecho- 
slovakia was forced, under pressure, to make to Germany, 
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culminating in the Munich Pact. Yet you speak about “ the 
curious obstinacy of Rumania,” who although “ threatened by all 
her neighbours, including Russia, none the less refuses to make 
any adequate concessions to Hungarian and Bulgarian claims.” 

According to your own post-Munich conclusions, the Czecho- 
slovakian lesson is written plain—every concession is taken as a 
sign. of weakness and further stimulates a devouring appetite. 
The Rumanian nation is vitally concerned in Hungarian ambitions 
to create a Hungary of the medieval St. Stephen’s Crown. We 
feel that it is of as great importance to make no concession in 
regard to such an insensate idea in the Danubian Basin, as it is 
important for Great Britain not to allow the creation of a National 
Socialist Holy Roman Empire in Europe. | 

I do not know from what sources you quote the percentage of 
the Rumanian population to the Hungarian and Saxon minority in 
Transylvania, namely 43 Rumanians, 35 Hungarians and 11 Saxons 
in every hundred. According to the census of 1930, the propor- 
tion is as follows: Rumanian, 54.8 per cent.; Hungarian, 
20.8 per cent.; Saxon, 12.2 per cent. There is no geographical 
contiguity between the Hungarian minority and Hungary proper, 
as was the case between the Sudeten Germans and the Reich. 

You admit that autonomy for Transylvania is not a solution, 
but that instead the granting of cultural autonomy might be the 
satisfactory settlement. The Hungarian minority in Transylvania 
has always enjoyed a cultural autonomy to which a bigger scope is 
given by progressive adjustments. For lack of space, I quote 
only one instance: in 1918 the Hungarians published 37 
periodicals and 17 dailies; in 1935 they had 396 publications, 
including 45 dailies, apart from the publications to which they 
have access from Hungary. If you read Lord Rothermere’s book, 
My Campaign for Hungary, you will find what the real aims of the 
Hungarian policy are. Nothing will satisfy Hungary but the 
reconquest of medieval Hungary’s dominions. 

As regards Bulgaria, and her claims on Southern Dobrudja, I 
might make the following comparison: Great Britain does not 
contemplate the cession of Cyprus to Greece, although the popula- 
tion in Cyprus is more than 90 per cent. Greek. British possession 
of this island safeguards Great Britain’s vital interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and protects the route to India. For the 
same reason, Rumania cannot make territorial concessions in 
Southern Dobrudja, for this region is of supreme strategic value, 
protecting as it does the vital road to the sea. 

But what is even more diifficult to understand is that you are 
urging Rumania to accept moral and material defeat by making 
concessions to ambitious neighbours, and in the same breath you 
are implicitly urging her to provoke Germany by stopping deliveries 
of oil under the terms of the commercial treaty negotiated before 
the British guarantee, and thereby to invite an onslaught on her 
on the Polish pattern. Is it so difficult to understand that even 
if Rumania cannot avoid war, she is anxious to gain precious time, 
by all means compatible with her national interests ? 

Instead of making rash accusations, would it not be more useful 
to start a discussion on such subjects as what would be the 
practical steps which the Allies should take in case Rumania is 
attacked by Russia or by any other aggressor ? 

60 Pont Street, Ion AGARBICEANU 

S.W.1. 


{[Mr. Agarbiceanu must read over again the passages he criticises. 
We gave no support to Hungarian territorial claims against Rumania, 
and even questioned the wisdom of conceding Home Rule. What 
we did suggest was cultural autonomy, in the sense of control by the 
minorities of their social services. What we had in mind was some- 
thing resembling the Millet system prevalent in the old Ottoman 
Empire, under which each nationality managed its own communal 
affairs. This the Czechs did offer to their German minority, with 
our warm approval. In that case also we doubted the wisdom of 
conceding territorial Home Rule. To answer that the minorities in 
Rumania have newspapers of their own is merely irrelevant. We 
suggested control by elected bodies of all social services. The figures 
we gave were not those for Transylvania alone, but, as we clearly 
stated, for the whole territory ceded by Hungary to Rumania. 

The case of the Dobrudja is wholly different. This territory is 
contiguous to Bulgaria and has an almost solidly Bulgarian popula- 
tion. The comparison with Cyprus does not touch us (though 
its population is less solidly Greek than our correspondent 
supposes), for we have steadily advocated its cession to Greece. 
But Cyprus never belonged to Greece, as the Dobrudija 
belonged to Bulgaria. Finally, we did not urge Rumania to 
break her oil contract with Germany; not by a word or a 
comma did we suggest it. We pointed out that the Germans 
appear to have improved their position appreciably.—Eb., 
N.S. & N.] 





THE IRISH EXECUTIONS 


Sir,—I was pleased to see your comment on the Irish executions. 
It was a great blunder and has thrown Irish opinion on the Nazi 
side when clemency could have secured friendliness for the war 
period. Never has there been so much solidarity on any issue 
as on the executions. Among those who pleaded for a reprieve 
were the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, the Chief Rabbi and 
many leading members of the British Legion, while—after the 
execution—hundreds knelt and prayed outside the G.P.O. in 
O’Connell Street. This act will embitter Irish-British relations 
for our generation. F. 


Dublin. 
SPANISH COPPER 


Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to a statement, repeated in 
“A London Diary” of your current issue, that “ The British- 
owned Rio Tinto Company is still forced by the Franco Govern- 
ment to supply the Nazis with 35,000 tons of copper ore per month 
—a fact which, of course, has been omitted from the English press.” 

There has been no omission as the statement is entirely devoid of 
fact. The Rio Tinto Company stopped shipping ore to Germany 
at the beginning of May, 1939, and since that date no Rio Tinto 
ore or copper has gone to Germany. 

Rio Tinto Company, Limited, J. Davipson, 

11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Secretary. 

[The statement was not ours, but the New Republic’s, which did 
not suggest shipment directly to Germany, but indirectly through 
Italy.—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


WINIFRED HOLTBY MEMORIAL 


Smr,—Some time ago you published a letter above the signature 
of Charles Roden Buxton, Lady Rhondda, St. John Irvine, 
G. E. C. Catlin, F. W. Pethick Lawrence, M.P., J. F. Horrabin 
and myself, suggesting a Fund to establish a permanent memorial 
to the late Winifred Holtby. Nearly {200 was subscribed, and 
it was felt that because of Winifred Holtby’s work for the black 
people of Southern Africa, efforts should be made to establish 
in one of the populous native areas a library available for black 
men and women. The Johannesburg City Council, as a result of 
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our representations, have now decided (ana already have put their 
plans in hand) to erect a Winifred Holtby Memorial Library in 
one of the native locations in that city. The City will undertake 
its maintenance and a section of it will contain the books pur- 
chased from the funds raised by the Memorial Committee. The 
books will be selected by Mrs. M. Ballinger, M.P., William 
Ballinger, Julius Lewin, and Mr. Kennedy, the Johannesburg 
City Librarian. To these books will be added Winifred Holtby’s 
own books on Africa and other books subscribed by Vera Brittain 
and friends. A suitable inscription and portrait will appear in the 


Library. A. CREECH JONES, 
House of Commons. Chairman, Friends of Africa 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK ARMY 


Sir,—As one of the leading officials of the Czechoslovak trade 
union movement I consider it my duty to draw your attention in 
the name of the Czechoslovak Social Democrats in Great Britain 
to certain inaccuracies in your note on the Czechoslovak army on 
January 27th. I shall not concern myself with the question of 
Czechs and Slovaks nor with the question of the compulsory 
military service for the citizens of pre-Munich Czechoslovakia. 
For honest Czechoslovaks and Europeans the question is com- 
pletely clear. The fight against Nazism is not a question of 
frontiers but of the conscience of every honest man. Your remark 
about the attitude of the Czechoslovak Socialists to the National 
Committee I consider inadequate. The Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats at home and their leaders abroad have made their 
attitude to the National Committee quite clear. In so far as they 
have any objections and complaints concerning the composition 
of that Committee they settle these in direct discussion with the 
President of the National Committee Dr. Edvard Benes, who 
enjoys the confidence of all honest Czechoslovaks without regard 
to their political convictions, and of whom they know that he 
himself desires to settle at the earliest possible opportunity all the 
unsolved questions of the Committee, as for example the repre- 
sentations of the working class and of the Germans. The creation 
of the National Committee realised the union of all Czechoslovaks 
abroad. We therefore consider it our duty to give it our full 
support. We have come abroad in order to fight against Nazism. 








BESIDES THE 
NEWS 


there are many events and developments of great 
importance at home, in the Empire and in foreign 
countries. These, together with the progress of the 
war, are all recorded in 


* KEESING'S”~ 


with scholarly accuracy, complete impartiality and 
undisturbed regularity. As a “ living” diary of world 
events, now in its ninth year of continuous publication, 
“ Keesing’s ” is the one reference work that can never 
be out of date. 


WAR 


Subscribers receive each week a new bulletin covering 
the previous week’s news and statistics concerning 
Politics, Economics, Social Questions, the War, Religion, 
Science, Education, etc. The reports are frequently 
illustrated by maps and charts. The Index, renewed 
every week in order to cover the latest as well as all 
previous reports, provides immediate reference to every 
single entry. 


The Service is neither costly nor clumsy. Designed 
for rapid reference, it is as often used for leisured 
reading. Particulars will be gladly sent without any 
obligation and with the assurance that enquirers will 
not be pestered. 





To KEESING’S LTD. (Temporary Address) 24, Bath Road, 
Keynsham, Bristol. 


Please send full particulars of your news-cum-reference service, without cost or 
obligation on my part. 
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It is not a matter of positions or of personalities, but of our cause. 
And incidentally a large number of our Social Democrat collabora- 
tors are active in our liberation campaign in important posts, in 
France and England and especially in the United States. 

In our activity away from our own country we always ask our- 
selves what our people at home would do if it were in our place. 
We know well that millions of Czechoslovaks envy our good 
fortune in being able to fight, weapon in hand, against the Nazi 
barbarism that is trying to choke the liberties of our people. We 
do not wish to allow any formal objections against the Committee 
to influence anyone as to whether he will or will not do his duty 
in the fight against Nazism. 

In the present struggle for a free Europe the Czechoslovak 
Socialists know that their place is at the side of their British and 
French comrades. BELIMA JOSEF 

13 Fernside Avenue, N.W.7. 

[We are glad to publish this letter from one of the most vigorous of 
the younger generation of Czech Trade Unionists. If we criticise the 
composition of the National Committee, it is not through any lack of 
sympathy with the cause of Czechoslovakian liberty, but from a certain 
anxiety lest racial and class divisions should wreck that cause and, 
incidentally, lead to a repetition of the mistakes of 1918-39.—ED., 
N.S. & N.] 


EXTENDING THE DEATH PENALTY 


Sir,—The unexpected statement by the Prime Minister that 
the Government is considering the introduction of fresh legislation 
to extend the death penalty for the most serious cases of conveying 
information to the enemy has excited a great deal of puzzled 
speculation. He reminded the House of the very heavy penalties 
which can be imposed for such offences under the existing statute 
law and the Defence Regulations, but gave no clue to the nature 
of the fresh dangers which have compelled a consideration of 
heavier penalties. The crime of High Treason is, of course, 
already punishable by death, under the existing statute law. 

It was never suggested during the last war that there was either 
demand or necessity for such an extension of the use of the death 
penalty. From what has been made known since the counter- 
espionage system of the Government was always quite competent 
to deal with any danger that existed and there is no reason to 
believe that it is operating less effectively in this war. Experience 
in countries like France, where the death penalty can be and has 
been applied for such offences, gives no support to the belief that 
it is a more effective deterrent to the spy or the traitor than the 
milder penalties usually employed in this country. 

For more than seventy years, the tendency in Britain has been 
in the direction of restricting the use of this barbaric penalty, a 
tendency which has had the support of all enlightened public 
opinion. It would be deplorable if, as one result of a war in which, 
it is claimed, we are fighting for right and humanity against evil 
and inhumane powers, we should find ourselves extending the 
use of one of the enemy’s chief instruments of terror—Capital ~ 
Punishment. It is to be hoped that all who have regard for the 
humane traditions of this country will actively resist such a 
reactionary proposal. JOHN PATON, 

National Council for the Abolition Secretary 

of the Death Penalty, 
Carn Brea, Vicarage Road, 
Penn, Wolverhampton. 


THE ATLANTIC AIR MAIL 


Sir,—A propos your references to the transatlantic air mail 
service the following experience of our own may prove enlightening. 
On November 2Ist last a customer in New York cabled for two 
manuscripts from our catalogue. The cable did not reach us, 
having been turned back by the censor, presumably on the ground 
that our cable address was used. As he received no reply to his 
first cable our customer cabled again on December 16th, using 
our full postal address. In an endeavour to catch up with the 
delay we sent the two manuscripts on December 17th by air mail 
and advised him by cable that we had done so. A cable advice 
from him from New York, dated February 6th, advises us that 
the manuscripts reached him on that day—all but two months after 
despatch. The postal charges for this execrable service were 
$s. 3d. as against sevenpence by ordinary registered post. 

Taylor’s, Takeley, ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD. 

Bishop’s Stortford. (P. H. Muir) 
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TROLLOPE 


exciting physical features; the towns each have “two pumps, 
three hotels, ten shops, fifteen beerhouses, a beadle, and a market- 
place,” only now the pumps are petrol pumps. It depends for its 
deeply moving quality on the life that is lived or has been lived 
in it and on the capacity of those who see or read about it to 
comprehend that life. 

There is scarcely a place in the South and West of England or 
Wales that was not known to Trollope through his wanderings 
as a servant of the Post Office: and how often, passing through 
any of those places, is one not warmed by the memory of one or 
other of the persons of his novels? I cammot see a small red 


disastrous attempts to revive the art of tilting at the quintain. 
She has become part of the countryside. “Who made the 


thing you do?” a child was asked the other day in a Berkshire 
village. “‘ Miss Battle’ (the local squiress) said the child. The 
Thornes, the Ashes and the Battles still follow on, in rural con- 
tinuity ; moved to eloquence, if not by the quintain, by hand- 
weaving or folk cookery or the decline of blood sports or the 
emptiness of the churches. I cannot pass through that remote 


Henry and the utterly boring yet fascinating problem of the rather 
thin, single-incident novel of that name. (Will he or won’t he 
burn the will? Or will he go dotty thinking about it ?) 

“ The story was thoroughly English,” wrote Trollope of Framley 
Parsonage. “There was a little foxhunting and a little tuft- 
hunting, some Christian virtue and some Christian cant. There 
was no heroism and no villainy. There was much Church but 
more lovemaking.” It is a perfect description of this book, and 
of many others. With a little heroism added here and a little 
villainy there this might be said of all the Barchester novels, whose 
initial inspiration came, so admirably, from The Times corre- 
spondence columns in a dull season of the fifties. And those 
books, with their placid moral expansion ; their uneasy, but not 
devastating, undertone of slight financial stress (think of Bertie 
Vesey Stanhope) growing occasionally into tragic proportions ; 
their conservatism, conformity and true piety, certainly give 
Trollope the right to be called a recorder of his age—but he was 
more than that. “ Mind, we were there (in Town) only for ten weeks. 
Barely time for the girls to get their teeth properly looked at.” 

Whenever Trollope is mentioned there is sure to be some talk 
of escapist literature. He has not been written down genius 
enough for it to be a virtue or a necessity to have read him. He 
is not obscure enough for it to be a pleasant idiosyncrasy to have 
discovered him. He is acceptable, readable, and some of his 
works can be bought in a pocket edition, and so he is good for 
the long dark evenings. It is easy to become obsessed with his 
characters but not as one became obsessed with the pantomine fairy 
as a child and longed to be a fairy and escape into a world of fluffy 
skirts and perpetual woodland. No one longs to be Julia Brabazon 


not entirely lived between 
quotation marks only serve to introduce 
that life and to illustrate it. “I hate patience and I always did,” 
says Harry Clavering to Florence Burton. “ Patience is one of 
the worse vices I know. It’s almost as bad as humility. You’ll 
tell me you’re ’umble next. And if you'll only add that you’re 
contented, you'll describe yourself as one of the lowest of God’s 
.”’ Such a young man does not cease to exist because the 
tale of his love and marriage is finished. Or because the age to 
which he belonged has given way to another. So, too, with 
Mrs. Proudie, Trollope writes of his sorrow at having killed her, 
“ so thorough was my knowledge of all the little shades of her 
character ... I still live much in the company of her ghost.” 
His own obsession with his creations sometimes becomes a bore. 
Plantagenet Palliser and naughty little Duchess Cora, to both of 
whom he was so much attached, sometimes get inexpressibly 
dull. And yet one is content to read through two volumes of 
Can You Forgive Her, two of The Prime Minister and two of 
The Duke’s Children, with all their dinner parties, tea parties, 
garden parties and family parties, for the sake of the humanity 
to be met with there. No wonder he disliked and despised 
Disraeli’s novels, and thought that Fane Eyre would be read when 
Pickwick and Harry Lorrequer were finished, “ because the men 
and women depicted are human in their aspirations, human in 
their sympathies and human in their actions.” 

Those Henrys and Alices, those deans and archdeacons and 
bishops, those sad attorneys and knowing clerks belong un- 
doubtedly to the mid-Victorian age, but at any moment they can 
be translated into our own. Their clothes are different, their 
jobs, perhaps, their manner of wooing—but they still exist and 
they are still Trollopean figures. 

Reading a new Trollope is like discovering that one’s little- 
known neighbour has some obscure, undreamed-of hobby, when 
one thought that he only went to the office; that he has a 
collection of bottle-labels of the last three hundred years, or that 
he indexes the Notes and Queries of no less than fourteen local 
papers, or that he owns more unfamiliar diaries than any other 
bibliophile. He may bore you from time to time, but as he lives 
next door he will become a permanent friend. MyYFANWy PIPER 


: 


BRIEFED FOR THE KREMLIN 


Must the War Spread ? By D. N. Pritt. Penguin Special. 6d. 

In many countries the lawyer and the politician are almost 
indistinguishable types. The man whose craft it is to find the 
best case in law which he can for his client and, at least in 
criminal proceedings, to confuse his statement of facts and of 
precedent with irrelevant appeals to the emotions of a jury, 
becomes by a natural process the political attorney, pleading the 
case for a class or for an interest before the jury of Parliament or 
on the hustings. In this country we have always had a deep 
suspicion of the political attorney. It is the feeling that Sir John 
Simon can on one day give an opinion for the Co-ops. and on 
another day, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, urge rather different 
conclusions, that accounts for much of the general distrust of 
Sir John as a statesman. There is no more telling story than that 
of the Japanese delegate at Geneva who described Sir John Simon 
as having stated the Japanese case in Manchuria much better 
than he had himself succeeded in doing ; what shocks us here is 
not merely that Sir John supported Japanese aggression, but that 
he should have behaved when representing this country as he is ex- 
pected to do in a court of law. For in politics there is no judge 
to sum up impartially and so enable the jury to see through the 
conflicting appeals of the attorneys. And since there is no third 
party judgment it falls to the democratic statesman, as far as he 
can, to put both sides of the case to the electorate. Socialists 
have often shown that certain M.P.s behave as the delegates 
of special interests. But it is a matter for complaint. We demand 
that they should be representatives to whom is entrusted res- 
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ponsible judgment, and we regard it as their duty to explain to 
the electors the difficult issues on which they must make up their 

We fancy that Mr. Pritt would argue that such a standard of 
behaviour is impossible, and that a conscious participant in the 
class struggle should realise that it is impossible and should act 
on behalf of the workers just as he has always accused Sir John 
Simon of acting on behalf of certain capitalist and class interests. 
His job is to state the class case in the court of class war, where 
there is no justice, but power politics, not principles, but only 
tactics. Since the legal system both at home and abroad is a 
mere expression of capitalism, legal arguments must be used quite 
cynically to down the other side ; and the emotions of the public, 
which still believes in decency, must be bamboozled (to use one 
of his favourite words) in order to achieve victory for the class 
he represents. i 
with capitalism, because they are unobtainable, but only a tactical 
advantage over his equally amoral opponents. 

In reading Must the War Spread? we must remember that this 
is Mr. Pritt’s philosophy. In his first chapter he writes : 

It is thus necessary for the ruling groups . .. to maintain an 
elaborate machinery for persuading the man-in-the-street that in what 
they are doing they are in fact both obeying the dictates of good 
morals and serving the interest of the mass. 

And again: 

The methods employed are selected almost exclusively from the 
standpoint of results; ethics has very little to do with it. The 
States “ fight dirty ” if they can best achieve their ends that way . . . . 
There are real advantages to be gained by fighting ruthlessly and 
hitting below the belt when there is no superior authority to keep 
order or restrain murder. 

In these passages Mr. Pritt describes the behaviour of capitalist 
States. His defence of Russia is that she too must conform to 
this standard to survive ; and his defence of his own book would, 
we presume, run along the same lines. 

Once we grasp this philosophy, it becomes waste of time to 
blame Mr. Pritt for any inconsistencies in his argument. If he 
were a democrat we might point out that he first declares there 
can be no morality or justice in the international class war and 
then appeals to our sense of justice on behalf of Russia; that he 
first urges the workers of this country to follow their class 
interests and then upbraids the “ upper-class Englishman who is 
only too often first of all a member of his class . . . and only 
secondarily an Englishman.” But these inconsistences are all part 
of a consistent plan. In Mr. Pritt’s view, the gloves are off and 
we are fighting with bare fists. Since the other side plays foul, 
he cannot be expected to feel any qualms about breaking the 
rules. His job is to throw red dust in the juries’ eyes in the 
hope that that will eject the white dust now being dusted 
over them. Mr. Pritt is not writing a text-book but pleading a 
case; and he does it with all the forensic skill which has made 
his reputation at the Bar, and without any of those limitations 
which our laws of cross-examination and the watchfulness of our 
judges impose upon him in the Courts of Justice. 

His case may, perhaps, be summarised as follows: (1) The 
world is divided into a Socialist State and its clients, and a group 
of hostile capitalist States with their clients. In such a world of 
warfare, international law is a sham and neutrality impossible. 
Therefore, the statesman who grabs Finland or any other small 
country first is right according to his class interests. 

This argument takes some remarkable forms. Mr. Pritt’s 
strategic justifications of Russia are precisely those used by Hitler 
to justify the destruction of Czechoslovakia and denounced by 
Mr. Pritt at that time as wholly unjustifiable. Czechoslovakia 
was a fortified bastion of Germany’s enemies : therefore the Nazis, 
from their point of view, were justified in destroying her if she 
did not agree voluntarily to surrender. Mr. Pritt’s diplomatic 
arguments are not dissimilar from those of Mr. Chamberlain 
before Munich : 

Great powers cannot avoid a terrible responsibility for leading 
small States such as Finland to resist in circumstances of this nature, 
when that is obviously not the most prudent course. It is a serious 
thing for a great Power to encourage a small one to resist or to involve 
it in a war even when the great Power is fully willing and fully able 
to guarantee victory ; but to encourage such resistance when it will 
pretty certainly lead to defeat, producing merely some indirect 
advantage to the great Power offering encouragement, would be a 
little shocking even to a student of politics. 

How profoundly M. Bonnet would agree! But this does not 
worry the class warrior, for whom appeasement is anyone’s 
argument in the class struggle. 


He does not seek truth or justice in this conflict - 


(2) For those who care about Socialism and democracy 
Mr. Pritt argues that the U.S.S.R. is Socialist, while Finland is 
not a democracy but a client of the capitalist Powers. In this 
section on Finnish history, there is naturally, as far as we can 
discover, no reference to the Finnish Co-operatives or to the 
increase of Jand ownership since 1919; there is a full account of 
the period of reaction in Finland and only a bare mention of the 
Left legislation which since 1936 scotched the Fascist movement 
and put Finland among the democracies with which the U.S.S.R. 
was ready to co-operate. Mr. Pritt, because it suits his case, 
describes Mannerheim’s distasteful career in full ; because it does 
not suit his case, he omits reference to the part played by M. Tanner 
in the civil war. He uses the anti-Kainen case to prove that 
impartial justice does not exist in Finland; he does not mention 
the Moscow trials in this connection. He quotes a few fragments 
of Sir Ernest Simon’s study of Finland, in order to argue that 
money wages are low there; he omits Sir Ernest’s proof 
that the cost of living is also low. As for Mr. Hampden 
Jackson, the best Socialist expert on Finland, we could find hardly 
any reference to him. Mr. Pritt would argue that it is for the 
Whites to examine their own witnesses : he is concerned not with 
the truth but with the case for the Kremlin. 

(3) For those who care about legal niceties, Mr. Pritt devotes a 
chapter to proving that in invading Finland Russia has “ adopted 
the ordinary rules of international law.’’ In this section he quotes 
as precedents a speech of Canning in 1808 and one by Joseph 
Chamberlain in defence of British policy in the Boer War. He 
does not recall that since 1918 international law has been modified 
by the Covenant of the League, nor does he refer to any of Stalin’s, 
Litvinov’s or Molotov’s declarations on the subject of aggression 
in this context. Apparently Joe Chamberlain’s arguments suit 
the Kremlin better than Mr. Molotov’s declarations of a few 
months ago. 

There is a great deal of material in Must the War Spread which 
a serious student of the problem would do well to study. Mr. Pritt 
rightly exposes the bias and evasiveness of the history in the 
Finnish White Paper, but he spoils this exposure by substituting 
an equally evasive Red Paper. He very properly shows the dangers 
inherent in the theory of “ spreading the war ’’—dangers which 
many besides Communists see—but he spoils his case by sweep- 
ing assertions that the whole British ruling class wants to switch 
the war against Russia; and he burkes the problem altogether 
whether the interests of the British workers, whose M.P. he is, 
are identical with those of the Government of the U.S.S.R. His 
book will rejoice the faithful, bamboozle some of the well- 
intentioned and dismay those Socialists who are trying to keep 
intellectual integrity alive in this world of competitive propaganda. 
The only excuse for it is that the other side has put out propaganda 
which is equally partisan: and that, in our opinion, is a poor 
excuse for a prominent member of the Labour Party to-day. 


NEW NOVELS 


So Frail a Thing. By HELEN BEAUCLERK. Gollancz. 8s. 3d. 
Portrait of Jennie. By Ropert NATHAN. Heinemann. 6s. 
Anne Minton’s Life. By Myron Brinic. Heinemann. 83s. 3d. 
Julie. By Ernet Mannin. farrolds. 8s. 3d. 

One Fight More. By SusAN Ertz. Hodder and Stoughton. 9s. 
Voyage Through Life. By Grorce Woven. Hutchinson. 9s. 


So Frail a Thing comes very close to being a good book. It 
starts in 1912 with three whispering little girls in a Kensington 
heuse who are just beginning to be aware of their growing bodies. 
It ends with their rutting period over in the first days of the 
present war. The intervening years are spent in a life of drift 
and slop between beddings, a feeble slavery to the glands. Up 
to a point it is an excellent picture of the human degradation which 
follows the eclipse of the reason, but, alas, as the net draws in 
and these gentlefolk are faced with the consequences of amorality, 
cocaine appears and the whole structure is shattered by murder. 
Seven persons in each million of our people are likely to be murdered 
in a year, it is a crime which has a small and uninteresting reference 
to the life of typical English middle-class people. That so many 
people find it of absorbing interest is a symptom of the moral 
degeneracy which this book starts off by satirising, the effect is 
of the serpent eating itself from the tail. The murder of the woman 
who is a cocaine addict has a soundly moral intention, the moment 
of terror when she faces the gun which is going to kill her is a 
moment of punishment which fills the same role in the story as 
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new Faber books 


Kitty Foyle 
a novel by 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


which has been for some 
time No. 1 National Best 
Seller in America 
WHY? 

BECAUSE: ‘So rare is Morley’s art, so per- 
fect his portrayal and his tender understand- 
ing, that to call it his book is to reduce its 
magnificent stature. It is Kitty Foyle’s book 
as he intended it to be, it is her story, told in 
her language . . . Kitty Foyle is an authentic 
part of America, smart, shrewd, hard, wise- 
cracking on the surface, sweet, tender, 
generous and uncertain beneath. Christo- 
pher Morley has created a character that 
will take its place among lasting American 
portraits. —The New York Herald- 
Tribune. Just Published 8/3 


The 


Kahns’ Progress 
RICHARD ULLMANN 


“We all know a certain type of elderly and 
successful Jewish business man ,. . his 
family, the stout, jewelled wife and mother 

. the somewhat ostentatjous and over- 
ripe children, the younger boy and girl 
bearing Scottish Christian mames.. . 
Ullmann has put them on paper with exact 
and meticulous skill... and described 
their impact upon a typical English com- 
munity subject to an almost exactly con- 
trasted set of inhibitions and prejudices. 
Beautifully done.’—Books of To-day. 8/3 


Now, 


Gentlemen Please! 
HERBERT FERNEE 


This novel has ‘almost the divine sim- 
plicity of Wodehouse ... the conversa- 
tions are triumphantly first-hand fun.’— 


Observer. 8/ 4 
Peace, 
its Wonderful 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


‘Amusing and chiaracteristic—even the 
slightest of these incidents are worth read- 
ing for their Jack-in-box surprises.’——New 
Statesman. 8 / 4 





Three-a-Penny 
ANNE MEREDITH (ANTHONY GILBERT) 


Miss Meredith, the novelist, is also Anthony Gilbert, the 
mystery writer, and her candid autobiography ‘is en- 
@agingly frank, likeable and unassuming and extremely 
readable.’— Manchester Evening News. ‘Her cheerful auto- 
biography could hardly be bettered for a study of the 
evolution of a woman novelist.’—Evening Standard. 8/6 





Portrait of a Young Man 

FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON 
‘Admirable—worthy of a place beside Siegfried Sassoon’s 
classic.’—New Statesman. Times Lit. Supp. Special 
Recommendation. 8/6 


Modern French Painters k.u. WILENSKI 


In this sumptuous book with over 100 illustrations, Mr. 
Wilenski has invented a new and fascinating method of 
explaining and studying modern French painting. The 
result is a kind of Parisian diary in which are described the 
pictures, books, plays, ballets, exhibitions and so forth of the 
day. ‘A book which can entertain and inform the general 
reader and still be indispensable to the serious student.’ 

Glasgow Herald. Illustrated. 30/- 


9 33 . "Ter We reTA. TES 
Charles’ Gift HULBERT FOOTNER 
‘A rural district im America where except in the matter of 
Indian raids life has changed scarcely at all in the last 300 
years . . . a fascinating account of the rehabilitation of the 
house (Charles’ Gift) and garden.’— Times Lit. Supp. 10/6 


be s r ; 
Survevor’s Trek DAVID ANDERSON 
In this unusual—and unusually delightful book, Mr. 
Anderson recounts his adventures as a surveyor in Nigeria. 
It will keep on reminding the reader of other books that 
he has enormously enjoyed, such as The Jrish R.M., Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Travels with a Donkey, all reborn in 
an African setting. 10/6 


Cantos LIIE-LXXI + EZRA POUND 


The fourth instalment of the only important long poem of 
our time. These new Cantos contain some of the most 


beautiful passages that have so far appeared. 8/6 





Sesame Books 
2/6 


Just Published 
THE WASTE LAND AND OTHER POEMS TT. S. Ehot 
SELECTED POEMS Stephen Spender 
March 22nd 


VW. H. Auden 


Louis MacNeice 


SOME POEMS 
SELECTED POEMS 





24 Russell Square FABER & FABER London,W.C.1 
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the appearance of the devil to claim his in the old style 
Morality. However as murder has been to give a spice to 
light entertainment for half a century it seems unlikely that the 

Mr. 


means will achieve the end; a reviewer writing elsewhere of Mr. 
book 


gave a beautiful example of this. 
disgusting to me, he wrote, 

having emotions and being deeply moved by them ; however, he 
went on to say, the book ends with a good juicy murder and the 
last fifty pages are really thrilling. Helen Beauclerk’s woman has 
thought from her belly in the D. H. Lawrence fashion for twenty- 
five years and her quick, if frightening, death is a release and not 
a punishment ; in life she has only reached her middle years and 
she has a long time ahead of her to enjoy the mess she has made 
for herself. It is life that this woman has to fear and it would be 
necessary to say so if the satiric intention of the book were to be 
fulfilled. As it is, the cocaine comes up to enable all but a very 
few people—a band as numerous as murderers and even less 
interesting—to say, and to say correctly, “ this is not our world ” 
and to remain undisturbed. The thriller element has a neutralising 
effect, it makes the book the literary equivalent of those doctored 
coffees which have the negative virtue of not keeping you awake. 
This is a very great pity because the author writes well and 
combines a feeling for atmosphere and the inside of people’s heads 
with a gift for capturing forms of speech and appearances. 

From time to time American literary critics seize on the less 
intelligent English books which come to their notice and use them 
as the basis of a good Bunker’s Hill article about the fundamental 
poverty of English writing. It gives one a certain pleasure to 
encounter such a book as Portrait of Fennie which has travelled 
in the opposite direction. It is accepted as a book in America, 
and it has received a good deal of favourable notice. Its emptiness 
is astonishing ; it might have appeared in The Yellow Book in a 
lean year but it would have looked thin there even against the 
poetry. It is our old friend the kink in time served stewed in 
Lavender Water ; such wisdom as this makes the weight : 

The spring comes year after year, she had said and to-morrow is 
always. When at last there was no to-morrow anymore, I remembered 
yesterday. Yesterday it was always too. 


WAR 
BEGINS AT HOME 


BY MASS-OBSERVATIONK 


Edited by 
Tom Harrisson and Charles Madge 


[(CHATTO & WINDUS 9/6) 











THE book to which the Manchester Guardian 
gave the whole of a first leader, while Sir Richard 
Acland, M.P., made a speech in the House about 
“the results of this quite objective, trained and 
scientific organization.”’ 

The book which J. B. Priestley writes “ought to 
be in the hands of all politicians, writers, school- * 
masters and many others.” 

The book which analyses 


YOUR BOREDOM YOUR WORRY 
and YOUR BEWILDERMENT 


we suggest that you write at once for a free specimen 
issue of Us, weekly intelligence service issued by Mass- 
Observation, which tells the responsible citizen of vital 
trends in opinion, public and private, mass habit and 
social behaviour in war time. Send your name and 
address to Mass-Obyservation, 6 Grotes Buildings, 








Blackheath, London, S.E.3. 








but as void of content; Anne Minton’s Life is the write-up of a 
newspaper story about a wretched creature who climbed out of 
a window on to a cornice and lacked the courage to jump until a 
large crowd had watched him for some hours. Depressing as 
a newspaper story, it is still more fatuous as the basis of a novel. 
Mr. Brinig makes his suicide a lunatic, thus depriving the situation 
of any possible interest from the personal point of view and making 
nonsense of all the solemn brouhaha about the fight between the 
forces of life and death in which the text abounds. The shallowest 


which surely came to these shores in the Ministry’s Ship Number 3. 

The styles of Miss Ethel Mannin, Susan Ertz and George 
Woden make one think of Russian strategy in Finland, the large 
disorderly masses come on endlessly and ultimately achieve a sort 
of success by sheer weight. Miss Mannin’s Fulie rolls on without 
a well-written sentence and without a spark of wit, but in the end 
tells a readable magaziny story about the love life of a dance hostess 
and builds up the seedy atmosphere of provincial night-life. One 
Fight More dawdles about with a story of Franco-American and 
Anglo-American marital fussings and the marriage back to America 
of the daughter of the Anglo-American marriage, another readable 
magazine story untroubled by ideas, a smooth picture of the brainless 
amorist world satirised in So Frail a Thing. Voyage Through Life 
is another piece of blunt insensitive writing, but it achieves more. 
Concerned with the life of a woman who marries the wrong man, 
yet essentially trivial as a story, it creates the atmosphere of middle- 
class Scotland and the neighbourhood of Glasgow with a certain 
effectiveness. Grubby and second-rate as these three books are 
they are immeasurably superior to the washy sentimental guff of 
Mr. Nathan and the written-up newspaper gossip of Mr. Brinig. 
If second-rate English writing handles the coin of Latin thought 
in a clipped condition, second-rate American writing passes a 
plain base metal. Mr. Nathan’s hero, for all his being drawn with 
the soft line of a pastel, is a blood brother to the grunting brute 
out of the tough novel and a far inferior being to the masked 
bandit from the most inferior Gothick novel of the eighteen 
thirties. He is almost as dumb as the lunatic of Mr. Brinig’s book. 
Dull as the typical English novel of stuffy life inside the law usually 
is in its basic conceptions of right, wrong, and so on, it reflects 
more or less adult conventions of behaviour. These have a limited 
interest which makes them enthralling against the prattle of these 
unthinkable creatures who think “ good” is something you feel 
when you catch your first trout of the day or get a new woman. 

ANTHONY WES? 


GOOD LETTERS 


Admiral’s Wife. By Crcitt AsPINALL-OGLANDER. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

One of the most exhausting and disappointing of human 
experiences is a sentimental conversation across the Atlantic. 
Suppose that the telephone line is clear, you are tormented by a 
foreboding that it will suddenly grow indistinct, while the illusion 
of propinquity merely intensifies the pangs of separation. On the 
other hand, should it be bad—haunted by odd hummings and 
thrummings and roarings—you are convinced that the entire 
Atlantic ocean has entered into a conspiracy against your happiness. 
In either event, it is hard to say any of the things you had meant 
to say, difficult to remember any of the questions you had intended 
to ask: your voice grows blurry and anxious: you think in 
commonplaces. No, letter-writing as a means of intimate com- 
munication has never been improved on; and, had Mrs. Edward 
Boscawen in South Audley Street been able to ring up her husband 
in America or India, it is doubtful whether their relationship 
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L.B.S. AIMS 


Under the auspices of the Labour Party and the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Book Service has been 
designed to establish in this country a service of 
books written from a genuinely democratic and socialist 
standpoint. Such a service of books, appearing regularly 
month by month, will, it is believed, contribute materially 
to the strengthening of the democratic cause at a time 
like the present. 


THE SOCIALIST CASE 


The first book, published this month, is, as it should be, 
a challenging restatement of the democratic socialist case: 
E. F.M. Durbin’s “The Politics of Democratic Socialism” 
is, as Professor R. H. Tawney says, “the most original 
and powerful of English works on socialism which has 
appeared during the last decade”. Durbin’s book will, we 
think, be a classic of socialism for years to come. It is a 
big book in every sense of the word, and a fitting book 
with which to launch the Labour Book Service, setting 
as it does a very high standard of political and literary 
worth. 


L.B.S. BOOKS 


In each succeeding month books will be published em- 
bracing a wide variety of subjects—politics, foreign affairs, 
economics, history, social research, together with volumes 
of personal adventure and experience and works of fiction. 
In addition to the first four books listed on this page, 
arrangements have been made for the publication this year 
of new books by Leonard Woolf, Dr. Susan Isaacs and 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. 


A NEW WEAPON 


Actively supported by a powerful and distinguished 
Advisory Council, the Labour Book Service should play 
an important and formative part in the momentous 
years that lie ahead. Readers of the “New Statesman”, 
however exacting, will, it is hoped, find both the quality 
and format of the Labour Book Service publications 
satisfying and significant. 


THE COSY 


The cost is small—2/6 a month; less than id. a day for 
one book a month, otherwise obtainable only for 7/6. 
The co-operation of “New Statesman” readers is confi- 
dently asked for; every reader should fill in and post the 
enrolment form on this page. 





pa THE FIRST 4 BOOKS 
ebruary. 


ee OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM, by E. F. M. 
urbin. 

Professor R. H. Tawney writes: ‘‘Mr. Durbin argues his case with 
candour, knowledge and courage. He deals with fundamental issues 
boldly, without bluff or finesse. . . . His book remains (with one or 
two reservations) the most powerful and original of English works 
on Socialism which have appeared during the last decade.... 
Socialists—and not only Socialists—will do well to prepare them- 
seives by studying the argument of the book.’’ The book concludes 
by formulating a programme by which a future Socialist Govern- 
ment with a majority behind it can take a long step towards the 
attainment of its goal. 


March. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN REBEL, by Toni 
Sender. 

In his preface the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, M.P., writes: ‘‘ ‘The 
Autobiography of a German Rebel’ is more than an autobiography, 
it is, | am inclined to think, the best study of post-war Germany 
from the Socialist point of view that | have read.’’ Here is the life 
story of one of the most vital personalities in the German labour 
movement—a young and frail woman who fought the big bosses of 
German industry, faced the fury of the rising Nazis until she had 
to flee the country in disguise. 


April. 
THE RAPE OF THE MASSES: The Psychology of Totalitarian 
Propaganda, by Professor Serge Chakotin. 

A brilliant study of propaganda by a distinguished scientist, an 
assistant of Professor Pavlov, and lecturer in the principal univer- 
sities of Europe. Beginning with a study of the origin of the in- 
fluence of propaganda, and a brief survey of propaganda in antiquity, 
Professor Chakotin then analyses the propaganda of the French and 
Russian Revolutions, and the Fascist propaganda of Mussolini and 
Hitler down to the present day, including an authentic account of 
the propaganda struggle in Germany prior to Hitler's accession to 
power. 


May. 

THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA, by Antcn Ciliga. 

Anton Ciliga, a Yugo-Slav communist, went to the U.S.S.R. in 1926 
to study the revolution at first hand. In May 1930 he was arrested 
by the secret police, and the next five years he spent in prisons 
and concentration camps. This is an exciting book of personal 
adventure, and is, perhaps, one of the most impressive books on 
Soviet Russia that has yet been written. Ciliga retains his socialist 
faith, but he is profoundly critical of Stalin’s regime ; his description 
of prison life is comparable with Dostoevsky’s ‘‘House of the Dead’’. 


ENROLMENT FORM 
LABOUR BOOK SERVICE 
68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


I wish to become a member of the Labcur Book Service, and I agree 
to accept and pay for the monthly book at 2/6 per month (postage 
and packing, 6d. extra) for a minimum period of six months. If | 
wish to resign | agree to give one month's notice after the first six 
months. 


NAME (in block letters) . aie —— 
ADDRESS ~ oe 


% Crvss out the Please post my books (3/- per month) 


methods not i | will collect my books from 68 Carter Lane (2/6 per month) 


required. I prefer to obtain my books from the following bookseller 


Post in 4d. unsealed envelope. 
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would have been more harmonious. True, when Mrs. Boscawen 
composed a letter, almost a year might elapse before the Admiral 
received it. But, having adjusted her mind to the fact that they 
existed, so to speak, in different time-dimensions, she wrote in the 
same immediate style as if they had been exchanging notes by a 
messenger. 

Her correspondence is distinguished by its spontaneity. Con- 
temporary admirers were seldom at a loss for epithets with which 
to pin down their affection for “ the attractive,” “ the agreeable,” 
“the accomplished Mrs. Boscawen a in France, she was 
described as “ la Sévigné d’ Angleterre” ; and, in England, James 
Boswell remarked that, if his praise did not appear presumptuous, 
he “ would say that her manners were the most agreeable, and her 
conversation the best, of any lady” with whom he had ever had 
the good fortune to be acquainted. A modern critic may find her 
characterisation not so easy. For, though Mrs. Boscawen was 
certainly an intelligent woman, she was far too unselfconscious— 
far too “nice”—to be really brilliant. Niceness—genuine 
niceness—was her greatest quality. Nature, of course, had assisted 
by depriving her of those obvious physical attractions that make a 
good looking woman’s lot especially hard. She was spared the 
distractions and temptations that go with prettiness; without 
feeling that she had missed her métier, she remained an exemplary 
wife. She received the intermittent fervours of a sea-going 
husband with warmth and gratitude rather than in a spirit of calm 
complacency. 

The present collection of her letters (hitherto largely unpub- 
lished and now strung together with the help of an introduction 
and connecting passages supplied ‘by her descendant, General 
Aspinall-Oglander) covers the whole period of her marriage from 
1746 to 1761. Apart from the pervasive charm of the writer’s 
personality, they are worth reading because they illustrate an 
aspect of eighteenth-century social and domestic life that has not 
often been explored. Here is none of that elaborate, slightly 
whimsical, affectation of simplicity which Lady Suffolk, Lady 
Hervey and their friends considered the tip-top of epistolary 
good taste. We are also spared the touch of romantic effusiveness 
that came into vogue at the latter end of the century when mild 
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hysteria seemed the only creditable mode of feeling. Mrs. 
Boscawen’s style is as unpretentious as a mid-Georgian parsonage ; 
and her references to celebrated books and eminent men and 
women are all the more interesting because they are unexpected. 
Thus, on the 29th January, 1748, she writes that she purposes to 
send the Admiral a copy of a diverting new book entitled Roderick 
Random (afterwards described as “the produce of a Scotch sea 
surgeon called Smollett’’ and voted somewhat tedious) and, in 
the next remarks that “there is a thing much read, 
called Clarissa. . . . I hear *tis by the author of Pamela,” which 
she has not read herself or yet procured, “‘ though I would be 
very sofry to omit sending you anything that had the least chance 
to amuse you for half an hour.”’ Similarly, Allan Ramsay—that 
admirable portrait painter—figures, briefly and casually, as an old 
friend and Horace Walpole as a young dandy and man of fashion : 
Mr. Horace Walpole has for these two Sundays given most elegant 
entertainments at breakfast to the ladies, and has introduced a morning 
hop, which saves the expense of bougies and is not, I think, a bad 
scheme. As to the company, ‘twill be sufficient to tell you that they 
were the élite de la jeunesse. Mr. Walpole himself danced with Lady 
But it is Mrs. Boscawen’s personality that overflows the picture. 
This hard-featured, long-nosed, prim-looking woman (posed so 
stify in the portrait reproduced on the dust-jacket against a 
background of exotic vegetation) possessed the kind of unforced 
sweetness that is not often met with, particularly when it is 
accompanied by a shrewd and almost masculine understanding. 
Her letters are “ good letters’ in several senses of the phrase. 
They are extremely informative and must have been delightful 
to open and to re-read; and they have a continuous, though 
undeliberate, verbal charm, compact of affection, observation and 
direct intelligence. They abound in the splendid qualities of the 
Augustan heyday—its penetration, its delicacy, its classic common 
sense—before the creeping film of Romantic sentiment had 
obscured its brightness. PETER QUENNELL 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS 


Modern French Painters. By R. H. Wimenski. Faber. 30s. 

This is a book which everyone who cares for painting should 
read, which anyone seriously concerned with modern art must 
read. At the outset, therefore, it is desirable to remove, so far as 
possible, the impression which may be made on fastidious readers 
by the presentment. “To such this may seem pretentious: it 
may seem affected to call the six chapters of which the book 
consists, Prologue, Acts I, II, III, Interlude, Act IV, and to call 
the people with whom the book chiefly deals Dramatis Personae. 
Exception may be taken also to the division of each chapter (except 
the one called Interlude) into three parts—Introduction, How it 
happened (scenes I, 2, 3, etc.), and the lives of the masters during 
the period covered by the chapter; but I am willing to believe 
that this was the only way in which the author could achieve the 
task he had set himself. That task was, not only to give a critical 
account of French painting from 1863 to 1939, but to present 
it as a strand—if that be the word—in the ever-flowing stream of 
French civilisation. It was a task ambitious and fascinating ; 
and, in my opinion, Mr. Wilenski has made a good job of it. He 
has failed only in the last chapter where, inevitably perhaps, he 
has been smothered by a plethora of material, with the result 
that the section “ How it happened ” becomes little more than a 
catalogue of names and titles. Also, no doubt, towards the end 
excitement flags because the two last decades of Parisian art have 
been, by comparison with what went before, disappointing. This 
fact may be accounted for by the holocaust of young talent and 
genius offered up between August 1914 and November 1918 in 
the-war to end war: it remains a fact, which one cannot conceal 
though I fancy Mr. Wilenski would. 

Each chapter—except the Interlude which covers the years of 
war—is prefaced by a critical essay ; and in these essays, it seems 
to me, the author has improved vastly on his previous performances: 
it may be, of course, my understanding which has improved. 
I had always regarded Mr. Wilenski as a critic of the a priori 
school, as one who had a doctrine by conformity to which works 
of art were to be measured. And as, for my part, I find myself 
drawn more and more towards criticism based on the peculiar 
sensibility of the particular critic, as I care less and less for aesthetic 
theories and nothing at all for aesthetics with a lick of sociology 
and economics thrown in, I had expected to find Mr. Wilenski’s 
essays clever and provocative, as they always are, but beside the 
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point. To be sure, there are judgments which I can account 
for only by supposing that the critic’s a priori hankerings woke up 
suddenly and asserted themselves. How else explain what seems 
to me a groundless admiration for Ozenfant and Chagall, and an 
excessive admiration for Gauguin? Gauguin was an interesting 
artist but surely not great: it is his importance in the history 
of modern painting which is that. And if one has taken Surrealism 
and the Style Mécanique under one’s protection, I suppose one 
must make out a case for Chagall and Ozenfant. But, as a rule, 
Mr. Wilenski’s criticism is not only intelligent but sensitive. 
I much admired his confrontation of Van Gogh’s Paysan hollandais 
with Seurat’s portrait of Aman-Jean. The former is exactly the 
picture which an up-to-date amateur, going into a gallery, would 
extol to the skies impetuously for vigour and directness, while 
the Seurat he (or she) would dismiss—had he or she omitted to 
consult the catalogue—as weak and commonplace. Mr. Wilenski 
points out how very wrong the amateur would be. His history 
and analysis of Cubism in Act III is, I believe, the best that has 
yet been done. And I should like to quote a few passages from 
his illuminating description of Cézanne’s art because they will 
give, better than any comment of mine, a taste of his quality. 
Cézanne’s aim, foreshadowed in La route tournante, was now more 
than ever to make his picture a microcosm of his experience of the 
architecture of the scenes which moved him to paint them; and by 
architecture he meant not only form but also colour, and by colour 
he meant local colour intensified or modified to suggest an equivalent 
of pervading light, without any attempts at imitating passing effects 
of light and shade. . . . 
From the end of the ’seventies Cézanne declined the use of this 
“‘ atmospheric perspective ” which he looked upon as a purely photo- 
graphic procedure. He left it aside because he was not concerned to 
imitate the appearance of a scene in terms of transitory effects of light 
but to record his personal sensations in contact with the permanent 
characters of the scene itself. Cézanne’s refusal to use atmospheric 
perspective was one of the things that made the understanding of his 
pictures extremely difficult for people taught by the Impressionists 
to expect and admire such perspective in landscapes. The dilettanti 
of this period, for example, could not realise that the distant hills in 
Cézanne’s pictures were made definite in form and seemed locked to 
the foreground, not because Cézanne did not know how to make 
them appear hazy and distant but because he wanted to use them as 
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a part of a dovetailed pictorial construction, and not as an agent for 
distance. . 
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prodigality. I had imagined that, except the painters them- 
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to tell me about the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists : 
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veins ; and I should like more evidence. Also I should like to 
know exactly where Mr. Wilenski’s tongue was when he wrote 
that “ Gambetta shot himself by accident while cleaning his 
revolver,” and whether he is quite sure that the charges brought 
against Clemenceau by Dérouléde and others were altogether 
“wild.” It is satisfactory to learn that in 1886 George Moore 
was as silly and obtuse in denunciation of Seurat as he was five- 
and-twenty years later in denunciation of Picasso. But it is 
humiliating to think that I did not know the Douanier had said to 
Picasso: “‘ Nous sommes les deux plus grands peintres de I’ époque 
—toi dans le genre égyptien ; moi dans le genre moderne.” 

Mr. Wilenski’s style is adequate though unappetizing. His book 
makes easy reading, notwithstanding that what he has to record is 
often subtle and hardly to be expressed in words. A certain awk- 
wardness is soon forgotten by the reader, his attention absorbed in 
following an ingenious train of thought and a story that is always 
interesting and at times deliriously comic. -In a second edition 
the author may care to correct two small slips that I have noted : 
page 230, Jean Copeau for Jacques Copeau; page 256, Lurgat 
stinted of his cedilla. Cuive BELL 


A CIVILISED ANTIQUARY 


The Art of Glass. THe Witrrip BuckLey CoLLEcTION. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Optimists who doubt the power of insularity in this country, 
and imagine that at any rate in matters of art we share the general 
intellectual standpoint of Europe, would be disillusioned if they 
studied the history of glass collecting in England. 

When the late Wilfrid Buckley began to collect, which was 
not very long ago, for he died comparatively young in 1933, 
English and “Irish” glass were much collected here, but the 
masterpieces of Venice, Holland and Germany were almost entirely 
neglected. So little, indeed, was known about the subject that 
in 1924 the late Mr. Kirkby Mason, a traveller, I believe, in 
hardware, and a man of genius in collecting, discovered a flask 
signed by the founder of the English art of glass, George 
Ravenscroft, in the British Museum, where it had till then been 
thought French. The art of Ravenscroft, who died in 1681, is 
indeed a connecting link between English and Continental glass ; 
he might be called the last of the old “‘ gentilhommes verriers,” 
though his invention of the brilliant, heavy substance that we now 
think of as the typical material for decanters and wine-glasses, 
makes him also the pioneer of English “ flint-glass,” still dis- 
tinguished in French as “cristal” as opposed to “ verre.” 
Buckley himself was one of the first collectors to appreciate 
Ravenscroft’s importance, and he was also deeply interested in 
the experiments carried out at the British Museum, also about 
1924, which proved that all English glass since Ravenscroft’s day 
(except common bottles) contained lead, and could be clearly 
distinguished from late seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Continental glass by means of a simple chemical test. To most 
collectors, this test was chiefly thought of as a means of ejecting 
“aliens ’’ from their shelves; Buckley was one of the few who 
perceived, what everyone knew abroad, that the glories of the art 
were due to Italy, Germany, and their cultural allies and 
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“A timely and invaluable work,” 
says J. B. Priestley of 


Philosophy For Our Times 
By Dr. C. E. M. JOAD 


This is an age of intellectual doubt and political 
decadence. Dr. Joad shows that the world of 
values is the real world—the physical world a 
transient unreality. In politics, he would have us 
find a new loyalty to mankind which will super- 
sede mere national patriotism and beget a Federal 
State ; in ethics, he would have us learn from 
philosophy to live up to the challenge of the 


powers which science has afforded us. Only 
thus can civilisation survive. Book Society 
Recommendation. 7s. 6d. net. 


History of Poland 
By G. E. SLOCOMBE 


“The Poles were bluntly told that in future 
they were to consider themselves German or 
Russian subjects, according to the new frontiers 
drawn up by the Treaty.’’ The author uses these 
words, not of September, 1939, but of September, 
1793. This book by a famous foreign corres- 
pondent brings the death-and-life story of Poland 
completely and coherently up to date. 

10s. 6d. net. 


Life In The Bush 
(1840-47) 
By CANON F. J. MEYRICK 


A vivid picture of an early emigrant’s struggle 
for existence in Australia emerges from this 
skilful memoir of Henry Howard Meyrick, who 
went in 1840 as a pastoral settler to the neigh- 
bourhood of Port Philip, Victoria. No success 
story this—but the tale of a gallant failure. With 
7 illustrations and 2 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
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BITING FORTUNE 
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““Woosnam Mills as a maker of thrills is a master to 
be followed.’’—News Chronicle. 
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dependants. In fact collecting in England before the war had 
been growing more and more insular in proportion as it became a 
middle-class and middle-brow hobby: Kipling seized on this 
aspect of it in one of his later short-stories, which cleverly estab- 
lishes a connection between the collecting mentality of the day 
and freemasonry; but of course the Jocus classicus is H. A. 
Vachell’s ‘‘ Quinney ”’ series. Buckley belonged by sympathy to 
another school of thought, and he found, in the early days of the 
Courtauld Institute, a favourable atmosphere there as well as in 
the Museums. His collection he bequeathed to the Victoria and 
Albert ; his life-work (or rather, a small part of it, for he was a 
man of action as well as a collector) was a contribution to the cause 
of European humanism comparable to that of some of the great 
art-scholars who were his friends, of whom W. G. Constable was 
one and Mr. Rackham another. 

The present volume, which illustrates almost every important 
piece in this collection, thus forming a complete history of the 
subject, is a worthy tribute to his memory, and a credit to the 
Phaidon Press. The 181 reproductions are magnificent, and the 
text is a scholarly summary of the relevant facts. 

W. W. WiInkworTH 


EDWARD BENES 


Benes of Czechoslovakia. By Goprrey Lias. George Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Few people can have had to suffer so much through the snobbery, 
complacency, ignorance and malice of others as Edward Bene%. 
His personality rarely attracts members of the British ruling class : 
his peculiar geometry of mind is alien to them. This quality, 
with the effects of the stern self-discipline of his early struggles, 
has made him seem frigid. He is usually a poor speaker and a 
bad writer, awkward and schematic. He has made many enemies 
by putting them in the wrong, confronting their instinctive wishes 
with a logical and documented case, based on principles to which 
they are committed. What is more, Bene’ is identified with 
France’s betrayed policy of Eastern alliances, a policy which until 
March, 1939, Great Britain disapproved and thwarted. His 
negotiating skill is dismissed as slickness or Machiavellian intrigue, 
his struggles with his own chauvinists are minimised or ignored, 
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his real attempts to consolidate Central Europe are perfunctorily 
glossed over. And Mr. Lloyd George, in a passage which does 
more credit to his sense of timing than to the accuracy of his 
memory, has implied that at Versailles BeneS was crafty, hypo- 
critical, short-sighted and grasping, and that such evils as have 
befallen him and his country were thoroughly deserved. 

Mr. Lias’s book goes a long way towards clearing up these 
misconceptions and misrepresentations. It is a straightforward 
account of Bene3’s lifework, and of its destruction in September, 
1938. The description of his student days in Paris, London and 
Berlin is especially interesting. In Berlin, in 1908, “ Germany’s 
display of armed strength overwhelmed him with its cannon- 
fodderish efficiency and . . . Prussian bureaucracy, the proud 
insolence of the Prussian military caste, the non-political and 
herd-like character of the lovable German people—all aroused 
in him a lively sense of a doom which was inevitable.”” From 
then until 1914 Bene’ went quietly about his teaching in Prague, 
working “ in a kind of moderate opposition ” in Masaryk’s Realist 
party. By August, 1914, he knew what he “ could, would, and 
must do,” as he writes in his Memoirs. 

About Bene3’s work dufting the war Mr. Lias, whose chief 
sources are Bene3’s and Masaryk’s memoirs, tells us nothing new. 
His account of the Peace Conference is ably done, and he brings 
out the extreme difficulties under which Bene’ worked, hampered 
by his colleague, Kramaf, attacked by chauvinists at home, 
struggling often with inadequate information. As Mr. Lias 
shows, Bene’ gave his written consent to the transfer of several 
districts in North and West Bohemia to Germany. This proposal, 
which would have excluded about three-quarters of a million 
Germans from Czechoslovakia, was vetoed by the Big Four. So 
much for Mr. Lloyd George. 

The account of Munich is, surprisingly, unsatisfactory. Nowhere’ 
does Mr. Lias mention the dominating reason for Bene3’s accept- 
ance of the Anglo-French ultimatum—fear that there would be 
an anti-Bolshevik crusade against Czechoslovakia if she fought 
alone or with Russian help ; fear that Britain and France would 
non-intervene against her, as against Republican Spain. And 
after Godesberg Rumania was not “ discreetly waiting.” Rumania 
throughout 1938 gave her ally unqualified support, setting an 


example to the whole of Europe. 


There are various minor imaccuracies—the notorious Times 
leader appeared on September 7th, not 6th, the “ Fourth Plan ”’ 
was published on September 6th, not roth, and Bene$’s great 
speech on it was made on September 11th, not roth. There is 
also no reason to suppose that the Czechoslovak note of 
September 25th was composed by BeneS and not by its signatory, 
Jan Masaryk. But this is a good and truthful book. It ought to 
be distributed in thousands by some intelligent millionaire. 

JOAN GRIFFIN 


The Music Review. Vol. I, No.1. W. Heffer and Sons. 4s. 

Who could have guessed that the first year of the war would produce 
not only a new literary monthly but a new musical quarterly? The 
Music Review is edited by Geoffrey Sharp and published, very attractively, 
by Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge ; no one need cavil at its price in view 
of the abundant illustrations in music-type, without which a serious 
publication of this sort is useless. Hitherto Mr. Blom’s admirable 
Music and Letters (5s.) has had the English field to itself ; it is to be hoped 
that there is a public to support both reviews, for Mr. Sharp’s first 
number promises well. Dr. Egon Wellesz discusses the symphonies of 
Mahler, a good subject about which he knows as much as any man ; 
like all Mahler initiates he weakens his case by appearing to admire 
equally everything his hero did; though less vague than M. Bruno 
Waiter, he still fails to answer the difficulties felt by the average musician 
who investigates Mahler’s scores. The question that puzzles us is not, 
as Dr. Wellesz curiously supposes, “ Why ten symphonies?” but 
“ Why, granted that much of this music is original and beautiful, such 
enormous, unmanageable dimensions?” If only the out-and-out 
Mahlerites and Brucknerites would get to grips with that problem! 
Cecil Gray contributes an entertaining study of Pietro Raimondi, a 
fantastic and forgotten master of the Neapolitan school, whose skill in 
counterpoint was so fabulous that he produced (in 1852) a trinity of 
oratorios, Potiphar, Foseph and Facob, intended to be performed first 

on three successive evenings, and then ali three simul- 
taneously on the fourth. Indeed they actually were so given, and with 
overwhelming effect: the audience (a non-intellectual Italian audience, 
be it remembered, of the mid-Verdi period) was profoundly moved and 
wildly enthusiastic, and the elderly composer fainted. Since then his 
Leviathan has fallen into complete oblivion, and a dual opera on the 
same lines (comedy and tragedy in adjacent rooms) has never seen the 
light at all. The distinguished scholar, Otto Erich Deutsch writes, 
rather dryly, but with some fresh information, about Schubert’s Un- 
4 finished Symphony, while Paul Hirsch lists “Some Early Mozart 
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ETERNAL PASSION IN ENGLISH POETRY 


Selected by Edith Wharton and Robert Norton. With the 
collaboration of Gaillard Lapsiey. Preface by Edith Wharton. A 
unique anthology, one which deserves a prominent place on the 
shelf of every poetry lover. It is an attempt to gather together 
a selection of the most beautiful of English love-poems. 
ng ted thirty-nine poets are represented, among whom 
are Browning, Shakespeare, Burns, Keats, Shelley, Kipling, 
Yeats and Alice Meynell. 10/6 


RHYMES OF THE OLD CAPE 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. Here are poems of the old-fashioned days 
on Cape Cod; of memories of picturesque local characters, of 
the simple, homely philosophy of the Cape Cod folk; and poems 
of the sea and sandy beaches and the hardy sea captains who have 
= the Cape its romantic atmosphere. 

oloured frontispiece, jacket and drawings by Harold Brett. 8/6 


THE PAGEANT OF ELECTRICITY 


By Alfred P. Morgan. The whole history of the development of 
electrical science, from the first discovery of magnetism in the 
lodestone to the latest marvel of television, woven about the 
personalities of the men whose discoveries unlocked the secrets 
of electricity and made it man’s greatest and most versatile 
servant, 16/- 


VALUE AND DISTRIBUTION 


By Lewis H. Haney. Presents a clear and consistent theory of 
economic values based upon a scholarly analysis of the nature of 
society and the individual, and of technological conditions. 

Diagrams. 20/- 


REORGANISING SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Prepared by V. T. Thayer, C. B. Zachry and R. Kotinsky. Re- 
examines the meaning and function of education on the second- 
ary level for all groups of young people and charts a course for 
the reorganisation along channels that lead to more effective 
preparation of youth for adult living. 15/- 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34 Bedford Street London. 

















The world is suffering from a surfeit of 
religion, which has been secularized and 
applied wholesale to politics. Bolshevism 
comes right out of the New, and Nazism 
out of the Old Testament. What we need 


is other values and a new faith. 


Read 


THE IDIOCY OF 
IDEALISM 


by OSCAR LEVY 


Just Published 5/- net 





BERNARD SHAW 
writes: “The Idiocy of Idealism which ought to 
be called The Natural History of Dictators and 
Saviours, should be read just now .....a very 
readable book of just the right length.” 
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| PENNY WHIPP, novel by chris 
Massie. 8s. 3d. net. 


| The Queen :— Without exaggeration a work of 
} genius, stands head-and-shoulders above most of 
| the books | have read in the past five years.”’ 


| Daily Herald :—*A strange and beautiful fantasy, 
i} with a workhouse as the background.” 


) Observer :—* Deeply interesting. There are ideas in 
i} the book, much insight, considerable poetic suggest- 
| iveness.’” FRANK SWINNERTON. 


THE BLAZE OF NOON, novel by 


Rayner Heppenstall. 7s. 6d. net. 


Already U.S.A., French, Hungarian, and German- 
language rights sold. 


The Bystander :—* His sensuality will shock, but read- 
ers will realize they are being shocked by a writer 
with one foot in the first rank.’’ V. S. PRITCHETT. 


CHILDREN, MY CHILDREN! 


novel by Peter de Polnay. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—‘ Absorbing. As controversial a pic- 
ture of the child mind as High Wind in Jamaica.”’ 


John O’London :—** The most brilliant novel | have 


read in months.’’ 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. 
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G. K. Chesterton 


THE END OF THE 
ARMISTICE 


“ Chesterton died in 1936, only three years after the rise of Hitler, yet 
from the first, he foresaw and foretold the present war, and in particular 
saw that the Catholic buffer-state of Poland would be the subject of 
attack conjointly by pagan Nazism and anti-Christian Bolshevism .. . 
-..., forms a most valuable guide to the inner meaning of the present 
conflict.” — Universe. os. net 





+ + + 


Etienne Gilson 


THE MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
OF ST. BERNARD 


Against the accepted view that St. Bernard’s mysticism is not systema- 
tized or scientific but essentially practical, M. Gilson sets out to show 
that the Saint’s mystical theology is a science and its structure rigorously 
synthetic. 10s. 6d. net 





a 


Charles du Bos 
WHAT IS LITERATURE? 


Charles du Bos was that very rare thing, a critic deeply versed in four or 
five literatures so that in each of them he seemed a specialist. It was 
therefore fitting that just before his death he should have written 
this, the only book he ever wrote in the English language, on what 
Literature is. 5S. net 
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Editions ” in his famous library. Finally there is a brief essay by Mr. 
Turner on “ Artistic Direction,” and an enthusiastic programme note 
from the Editor on Bloch’s Violin Concerto. It is a pity that he should 


have dragged into this a contemptuous reference to “ The Brittens, 


Rawsthornes and Berkeleys of the contemporary scene ” ; none of these 

composers is negligible, and the inclusion of Britten, whose Variations 

and recent song-cycle, Les Illuminations, have consolidated his position 

as the most inventive, musical and uninhibited of the younger generation, 
is particularly unfortunate. 


Remembering the Champs-Elysées. By Sacna Gurrry. Translated 
by JoHn Marks. Hutchinson. 6s. 
M. Guitry’s monologues seem to go equally well into print or celluloid. 
True, when we read, we miss the conjurer’s flourish with which he 
makes his multiple appearances on the screen, but the anecdote is there, 
told with the same plausibility and charm. Remembering the Champs- 
Elysées is something more than a “‘ book of the film” ; even if there had 
been no film, so lively a piece of invention would have found readers. 
An old schoolmaster breaks off the arithmetic hour to sketch a history 
round the Champs-Elysées, traces his family back to Louis XV, with 
the Emperor Napoleon, a tricoteuse of the Revolution and perhaps 
(delightful touch !) a President of the Republic thrown in. It has 
been the destiny of each male descendant of this line to beget a son 
at the age of fifty-four and to die ten years later. In the longest and 
liveliest of the episodes we see Louis XV pursuing mistresses, trying to 
resist the prophecy that he will only outlive his friend Chauvelin by 
six months, annexing Corsica, dying finally of smallpox in the bustle of 
an impatient court. These scenes are the highlights, and M. Guitry 
gives them just enough detail and just the right touch of paradox. 
At times we are left wondering which is the more improbable, historical 
fact or the preposterous family story attached to it. Most history in- 
tended for the films would not bear reading in cold blood ; Remembering 
the Champs-Elysées is the exception, and who cannot make 
the journey to the Academy (where the film is still ranning) should buy 
a copy of the book. It has been excellently translated by Mr. John Marks. 


The Silent Traveller in War Time. By Cutanc Yee. Country Life. 
qs. 6d. 

This is the third of Mr. Chiang Yee’s travels in England, which he 
writes and illustrates himself. He began, a couple of years ago, with a 
tour of the Lake District: his impressions of wartime London lack the 
freshness and surprise of the earlier volume. The illustrations especially 
are disappointing, and the cartoons of public figures (Mr. Chamberlain 
as the God with the Magic Umbrella, etc.) are the most tawdry 
chinoiserie. However, there are compensations. The early days of the 
war, when a sand-bagged London was enjoying the late sunshine, 
produced some curious sights. Walking in St. James’s Park, Mr. Yee 
noticed, among the usual picnickers who had brought their gas- 
one man asleep under a tree with his gas-mask on. The scene makes a 
delightful frontispiece. Mr. Yee has an eye for such backwaters, and 
in wartime discovers them in the parks, the crowds going home at sunset, 
moonlight nights in the black-out and the balloon barrage. His anec- 
dotes as a rule are better than his reflections (he has seen war spread 
from his own country), but even when he writes a little flatly, one can’t 
help liking so modest and unassuming an observer. 


A Hundred Years of Economic Development. BE, G. P. Jones and 
A. G. Poot. Duckworth. 18s. 

This is a thoroughly competent outline of British economic history 
since 1840, based largely on Professor Clapham’s monumental three 
volumes, but drawing also on a wide range of sources, original and 
secondary. It is well arranged, clearly written, and firm in its grasp of the 
essential lines of development. It has a good bibliography, which would 
have been better if some of the titles had not been incorrectly quoted, 
and if students had been given some help in choosing among the very 
large number of books mentioned. The mystery is why the publisher 
should have chosen to defeat the apparent purpose of the volume by 
pricing it at 18s. Very suitable in other respects to be used as a textbook 
by students both in Universities and in the top forms of schools, it is 
condemned by its high price to be bought mainly by libraries, and to 
forfeit the chance of the wide sale which it deserves. 


BOOKS TO COME 


Whilst the prices of new books are rising, publishers are doing their 
best to meet the needs of the serious and impoverished reader by the 
introduction of new series of cheap editions. Cape announces the 
St. Giles’s Library (30 Bedford Square is in the parish of St. Giles), 
a series of reprints but priced at only 1s. 9d. a volume and bound in 
calf. There will be 40 titles representing fiction, travel and adventure, 
biography and literature of which the first ten will be published on 
February 23rd. They will include Gertrude Bell’s Persian Pictures, 
Selected Essays by Samuel Butler, The Bazaar by Martin Armstrong, 
and Northanger Abbey. 

Dr. Carl Burckhardt’s study of Richelieu, which has been held up for 
some time owing to its author’s public activities, is coming from Allen 
and Unwin on February 27th. Dr. Burckhardt sees Richelieu as the 
creator of nationalism and the forerunner of the modern “ leader.” 

Allen and Unwin publish on the same day Mr. Phillips Price M.P.’s 
‘tudy of Hitler’s War and Eastern Europe and The German People Versus 








Hitler, an interpretation of Hitlerism and an account of the underground 


years on 

Cedric Belfrage, the escapologist, has a new book, Let My People Go, 
coming from Gollancz on February 29th. It is a biography of Claude 
Williams, a fundamentalist parson in the United States who was con- 
verted to militant Socialism. 

Of No Importance, by Rom Landau, coming from Nicholson and 
Watson on February 29th, takes the form of a diary covering the period 
just before and after the war. It is a study of the trausition period when 
the individual citizen began to be transformed into a member of a 
nation at war. 


together in a space nine feet long by eight feet wide and five feet deep. 

Hurst and Blackett will shortly publish Home is the Sailor, by William 
Blain, the life story of William Brown, Master Mariner and Penang Pilot 
who in 1914 pursued the Emden out of Penang, after her fight with the 
Femtchug, in a pilot launch. 

Fabers announce for February 29th a volume of new poems by 
George Barker—Lament and Triumph. 

An account by W. P. and Z. Coates of the negotiations between the 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States including Finland, together with the 


For February 28th this firm announces Culture and the People, by 
Maxim Gorki, a selection of Gorki’s journalistic work during the last 
year of his life ; and a translation by C. P. Dutt of Frederick Engels’s 
Dialectics of Nature. 


About Motoring : 


THE 1940 CAR MARKET IN AMERICA 


Ir the united tailors of Great Britain held an annual exhibition 
of new styles in masculine wear, the attendance would assuredly 
be small. (Possibly, they actually hold such a show, and the attend- 
ance actually is meagre?) Male Britons regard their clothes as 
mere utilities, and refuse to generate excitement about the cut of 
a lapel or the number of vest buttons. Even if inventors produced 
an everlasting fabric combining drencherproof qualities with 
adequate ventilation and the elimination of creasing and a weight 
reduction comparable to that of feminine rayon undies, or if 
Royalty contrived to popularise purple shorts instead of pinstripe 
trousers, most men would contentedly wait till the local outfitter 
staged a window show. American motorists similarly regard 
motor cars. There were only nineteen makes at the autumn 
New York Show, and the vast bulk of American cars emerge from 
no more than half a dozen factories, and evince a close family 
resemblance. Nevertheless, tendencies in the American industry 
are of special importance to us Britons just now. At present only 
three nations are piling up major war debts, debts which are 
destined to make huge additions to the “ overhead ”’ element of 
manufacturing costs when peace returns. The cost of any British, 
German or French post-war motor car will be swollen by taxation 
due to war; and these inflated “ overheads ’”’ will furnish the 
motor industries of Italy and America with a mighty vantage in 
all export markets after the war, unless these vantages are nullified 
by high tariffs. 

However, the current Show betrays no novelties of great value 
or of universal interest. In the absence of innovations, it would 
seem that apart from the effect of war debts, our main handicap 
in competing with post-war American exports will be the increased 
h.p. tax. All the Dominions prefer roomy high-powered cars, 
The 25s. h.p. tax prevents British makers from attaining large- 
scale production of high-powered cars. Therefore we cannot 
build such cars cheaply for export; and it follows we cannot 
compete with the American maker, who enjoys such a colossal 
home demand for high-powered cars. in a huge country where 
motor taxation remains extremely light. Of the two principal 
novelties, one is of dubious value, and the other has real attractions. 
The former consists of a sealed headlamp, which must be replaced 
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see how your 
Savings grow ! 
































VALUE AFTER f= 
ena ¢ £s. d &£s. 4. 
| YEAR —I5 3 316 3 712 6 
2 YEARS —i5 9 318 9 717 6 
3 YEARS — 16 3 413 826 
4 YEARS — 1169 439 876 
5 YEARS — 17 6 476 815s 0 
6 YEARS — 18 0 410 0 900 
7 YEARS — 18 6 412 6 950 
8 YEARS —I9 0 415 0 910 0 
9 YEARS —I19 6 417 6 915 0 
10 YEARS 1 0 6 5 26 fo 5 0 
[ueom| Sa | So 
| £ s d. £ «s «4 
| YEAR 38 2 6 7%5 0 
2 YEARS 39 7 6 7815 0 
3 YEARS 40 12 6 81 5 0 
4 YEARS 4117 6 83 15 0 
5 YEARS 4315 0 87 10 0 
6 YEARS 6 00 9 60 0 
7 YEARS 45 0 92 10 0 
8 YEARS 4710 0 93 0 0 
9 YEARS 48 15 0 97 10 0 
10 YEARS 51 5 0 102 10 0 


Seu . this little table carefully. It shows you clearly how yprofitable it is 
for >= to save all you can and lend it as one 


as you can to the Government. 


You pay no Income Tax on these Certificates. 


Each Certificate costs 15/- and, as you see, grows in value to 
17/6 in five years and 20/6 in ten years. You thus secure a rate 
of interest averaging £3.3.5 per cent over the ten-year period, 


and no Income Tax to pay on it. 


The maximum number of 


Certificates any person can hold is 500. Certificates may be 
cashed at any time, with accrued interest after the first year. 


Obtain them at your Post Office or Bank, or through any 


National Savings Group. 
3% DEFENCE BONDS. {s and 


multiples of £5. Income Tax not 
deducted at source. Maximum 
holding £1,000. 

YOUR POST OFFICE OR 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. You 
may deposit any sum from 1/- 
upwards with annual limit of 
£500. Interest 2}% per annum. 


Lend to defend the right 





To Employers 

and Employees. 
Has a National Savings Group 
been formed in your Office, Works 
or Shop? If not, write at once to 
the National Savings Committee, 
London, S.W.1. Savings Groups 
provide the best and casiest 
method of accumulating weekly 
savings. 


to be free 


ISSUED BY 


THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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Life was simple in the golden morning of the 
world. To-day, in wartime, it has become more 
nerve-racking than ever before. The article 
below tells you how an eight weeks’ course of 
*Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food can restore 
your natural reserve of energy and vitality. 


How to 
win YORE ‘war 


Modern Wie placed ao heavy of nerves’ 


strain on us all even under normal 

peace-time conditions. In wartime the burden is doubled. 
We have to face additional anxieties, cope with more difficult 
living conditions. To resist this increased stress your nervous 
system must be at its maximum efficiency. This means that 
your nerves and blood must be maintained in a healthy, robust 
condition. Two elements are vitally necessary to well-nourished 
nerves and blood—organic phosphorus and protein. And 
* Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food supplies these essential elements 
in their most easily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken with benefit by everyone, 
even invalids, small children and diabetics. 

Just as ‘ Genasprin ° is accepted by the medical profession as 
the finest and most efficacious of all brands of pain relievers, so 
is ‘Sanatogen’ zecognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 
That is why over 25,000 doctors have praised ‘ Sanatogen ’ 
in writing. It is the perfect restorative for worn nerves, vitiated 
blood and lack of vitality. During the last war a Cabinet 
Minister told the House of Commons that ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food was “a national necessity for preserving good 
nerves”. This still holds good. 


If your nerves are getting the better of you, start an eight weeks’ 
course of ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food at once. ’ 
until the effects of war strain become apparent. 
yourself against its encroachment now. 


Do not wait 
Begin fortifying 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases the nourishment you absorb 
from your normal diet by 23.5%, 


Tests reported in the ““ Medical Magazine ”’, 
Vol. xv, show that when patients were given 
*Sanatogen” Nerve-Tonic Food 86% of 
the total phosphorus of the diet was ab- 
sorbed, while only 62.5% had been absorbed 
before ‘Sanatogen’ was given. All the 
phosphorus in the ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food was assimilated and a better absorption 
of the phosphorus from the other food 
followed. This proves that * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food not only gives you new 
strength and energy, but helps you to absarb 
more nerve-nourishment from ordinary food 
as weil. 





| NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 
WiTHouT saxaTopen | WITH ‘SAB ATOGBN’ 














brand 


of Casein 


SANATOGEN 
NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The words ‘SANATOGEN ’ and ‘GRENASPRIN ’ are the Registered Trade Marks of Genatosan Lid., 
Loughborough, Leicestershire 
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by a complete new lamp if the bulb filament fails, The idea is 
that the interior of the lamp remains flawlessly clean throughout 
its working life, and its focus cannot be maladjusted. The unit 
is cheap, as it is sunk in a wing or valance, and bears no resemblance 
to a large silver-plated salad bowl; nothing shows except the 
front glass, which is backed by a cheap light bowl-shaped pressing. 
The other innovation is an improvement on the fluid flywheel 
and epicyclic gear rendered famous over here by Daimler and 
Lanchester. The American addition consists of a genuinely 
automatic gear change, evolved by General Motors, constructed 
in a special £500,000 plant, and adding some £15 to the cost of 
the car—it is still listed as an option. The gears are changed 
automatically, both on the level and against a grade, by mechanism 
actuated through the load and the speed. The mechanism is 
apparently both efficient and flexible. ‘The flashy type of driver 
starts his engine, and presses his accelerator hard down. Without 
any further action on his part, first gear will give way to second at 
round about 15 m.p.h.; at 35 m.p.h. third gear will replace 
second ; and at 60 m.p.h. top gear will snick home. If, however, 
a more sedate driver is in control, the throttle will be opened less 
violently, and the gear changes will automatically occur at lower 
road speeds, top being engaged at 25 m.p.h. or even less. This 
gadget will possess very obvious attractions for the lazy type of 
driver. Its cost would be considerably higher if applied. to the 
comparatively small outputs attained by most British factories ; 
but would gladly be paid by the kind of owner who regards his 
car simply as a means of transport, and does not view it as a 
hobby—who, in the American phrase, is “ no auto fan ”’ ! 

Two-speed windscreen wipers are assets in a country afflicted 
by heavy snow in the winter months, but are in no sense necessary 
over here. Interior car heating, coupled with air-conditioning, 
is a desirable luxury in any land. In the States it is rendered 
almost essential by low winter temperatures. In Britain it is 
seldom required to keep the occupants warm, but is always 
desirable because it reduces or prevents misting of the glass 
surfaces of the body, and so makes for convenience and safety in 
driving, especially after dark. In America it tends to become 
standard on all but the lowest priced cars. Here it is a somewhat 
costly extra, denied to the buyer of cheap mass-produced vehicles. 
Independent front wheel springing and hydraulic brakes continue 
to gain ground, and really capacious luggage accommodation is 
increasingly popular, as indeed it should be. One rather peculiar 
exhibit staged a Nash car, standing steadily on an even keel with 
one of its front wheels completely removed! It does not 
necessarily follow that similar stability can be guaranteed if a 
stub axle snapped clean off when the car was in fast motion on 
an uneven surface. 

American cars can hardly be said to be growing in beauty, and 
their preference for an aggressive type of “ nose,’’ or bonnet, 
comparable to a railway locomotive minus its funnel is hard to 
justify. It imparts to the car an aggressive appearance, difficult 
to harmonise with democratic ideas. Radio equipment remains 
as popular as ever. The task of endowing the stern lines of a car 
with contours merging artistically into the general outline is being 
facilitated by the use of a special workable glass in the rear windows, 
which are less universally flat than was the custom ; this permits 
the builder to employ a rounded tail devoid of the usual flat 
panel and simultaneously to retain a really serviceable stern 
window devoid of frame divisions. There is no sign of a rounded 
pillarless transparent front screen, constructed of similar moulded 
or plastic material. 

On the whole, indications of copying European notiens are 
perhaps more evident than tokens of originality. Apart from the 
bonnets, lines are largely European, and even the sliding roof, 
which America has not previously appreciated, is beginning to 
make its appearance. Engines and minor mechanical com- 
ponents evince no important changes. R. E. DAviIpsoNn 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 523 

Set by Thomas Smallbones 

The usual prizes of Two guineas and half a guinea are offered 
for a four-line rhyming epitaph on any regular contributor to the 
New STATESMAN & NATION. 
RULES— 
_ I. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 


TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.r. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, February 23rd. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 





—_ — 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 521 


Set by Mary Nicholson 
A bomb has exploded near you and, although physically uninjured, 
you have lost your memory. No papers are found on you, except 
a small pocket diarv, without name or address, but with entries 
up to Jan. 13th. The usual prizes are offered for a diary (not more 
than 250 words) which would be particularly useful to you in estab- 
lishing what kind of a person you are. 


Report by Mary Nicholson 

The sight of a pile of entries for this competition encouraged me ; 
but when I came to read them my heart sank. I tried sorting them 
out into groups. The largest group gave records of a monotonous 
domestic round. This can be (as anyone who has read E. M. Delafield 
knows) a wonderful framework for astute revelation of character. But 
to my horror the character of all these competitors was the same. As 
you came round in the white hospital bed you could not possibly have 
told which one of them you were. 

Moreover, besides being dull, many of them were extremely unrealistic. 
Even a person who had lost his memory would find it hard to believe 
that some of them had been written by an actual human being. He 
would get no help in his awkward situation from reading the diary— 
he would simply think he was being had on by someone. 

The proletarian group were particularly bad in this way. They were 
trying of course something that is particularly difficult to bring off. 
But I think not impossible. Nobody, however, brought it off; the 
diaries simply did not carry conviction. I can’t imagine a window- 
cleaner saying “hurrah,” Jet alone writing it down ; and surely a hardened 
taxi driver has seen enough love going on in the driving mirror to have 
finished getting a kick out of it. 

I found myself pleased to be reading any diary which sounded at all 
like a real person. But as soon as I imagined myself reading any par- 
ticular one after the bombshell, I found in it very: little guidance as to 
what commitments I had made for myself, or how I generally behaved. 
For instance, one entry came from the kind of man who shoots his neigh- 
bour’s cat ; but, the cat being now shot, the problem arises, how to go 
on from there. And in the diary you find no answer. Another com- 
petitor is faced with a breach of promise action, but beyond his sus- 
ceptibility to blonde chorus girls there is nothing more to him. Which, 
however low your opinion of human nature, is impossible. 

A limit of 250 words does of course make it difficult to give more than 
a few cartoon-like strokes to suggest character; but these entries t--i 
not the suggestive force of a cartoon. With regret, therefore, I decidva 
to recommend that only one prize of a guinea should be awarded, and 
that this should go to Miss Lucie Milner. 

PRIZE 

1st Jan. : Can’t think why Jack chose Bog End or why he had to join up. 
There are plenty of other men. 

2nd Jan.: Bored ! No men here. No Cinema. 

3rd Jan. : Depressed ! Nobody plays Bridge. 

4th Jan.: Desperate! Click of needles gets on my nerves. 





sth Jan.: Ration cards a nuisance. Love heaps of butter. Plenty 
of margarine for the lower classes. 
6th Jan. : Curate’s wife told me to collect old tins and paper. Gave 


hér bundle Jack’s letters. 

7th Jan. : Aunt Anne suggested coming here. Couldn’t bear it. 

8th Jan. : Turn on wireless. All about Finns being bombed. Can’t 
help it if they are. Turn it off. 

oth Jan. : Landlady seems cheerful. Can’t think why. Asked her. 
Said “ Because I don’t sit round all day thinking about myself like 
some.” Disagreeable woman! Wish she wouldn’t hum! 

roth Jan.: Vicar asked me help clothes for refugee children. Detest 
children., Gave him 1s. Got Paquin’s bill. Sent it on to Jack. Can’t 
wear clothes here. 

11th Jan.: Nerves! Went see local doctor. Brusque man. Said 
“Take more exercise.” Asked him where I could get permanent 
wave. He pointed towards sea. 

12th Jan. : As I gaze into the fire seem to remember many things . . . 
Perhaps she’s right. Perhaps I do only think of myself. Perhaps I’ve 
always been like that. Maybe I’ll go out and collect some rags and paper 
and learn to knit and get some old tin cans for the refugees. Maybe 
Cee ss « 

13th Jan.: “‘ Goodbye! Stick to me, darling,” he said when he 
went. Of course I’ll stick to Jack. Who else on earth would put 
up with me? Luciz MILNER 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 519 

Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“CROSSWORDS,” ro Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


1 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 


C. R. Smith, Ardfardach, Bridge of Allan 


ACROSS 


1. A likely 
word. (7) 


sort of 


§ Graduates 
indeed ! (7) 


9. Seat for climbers ? 
(15) 


10. These are not 
made by _ gentle 
stroking. (9) 


11. Printer’s pie in 
dominion. (5) 


12. Of any nation- 
ality when on the 
street. (5) 


14. Full faced, floral- 
ly speaking. (9) 


16. Helps to keep the 
leg covered up. (9) 


17 (rev.). They often 
wire the papers. (5) 


19. Needlewoman’s 
quick reverse of a 
comedown. (5) 


20. Results of amal- 
gamating cocks. (9) 


22. Practice of 
spending unofficeal 
days as guests. (15) 


23. Stops in the side 
streets. (7) 


24. How one used to 
be privately 
coached. (7) 





DOWN 


1. An isle is a change 
from this. (7) 

2. They partly 
performed before 
Queen = Elizabeth. 
(15) 


3. Bloodthirsty 
creature. (5) 

4. Hawk’s headdress 
for a smaller bird. 
(9) 


5. They provide a 
walkover for sailors. 


(5) 
6. Footwork in a 
rearguard action ? 
(9) 


7. Mostly a matter 
of getting heads on 
paper. (15) 

8. Drums at the tree. 
(7) 

13. Where woollen 
goods in the raw are 
folded up, so to 
speak. (9) 

15. Unearths its 
breakfast. (9) 

16. Turned in as it 
were. (7) 

1%. Philistine 
anglers’ deity ? (7) 

20. Spirited air-raid 
refuge ? (5) 

21 (rev.). How Don 
Quixote addressed 
the windmill. (5) 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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This 
advertisement 
appeared over 
two years aga 
The demand is 
still increasing 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


\W. D. & H. O. Wilts, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By CYNICUS 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON HOME RAILWAYS—LIMITS OF THE MARKET 
RISE—L.P.T.B. “ C” STOCK 


Non-stop runs and crowded traffics in the home railway market 
made even the most liverish of stockbrokers accept the lateness of 
their morning trains with equanimity. Naturally, the steep 
advance has met with profit-taking and has induced the institu- 
tional investors, who have been waiting many years to sell, to 
part with their holdings too soon. But I would not be frightened 
out of the market by Mr. Herbert Morrison who, in the Par- 
liamentary debate, gave the figure of £100 millions as the increase 
in the capital value of home railway stocks (of which £1,200 
millions are outstanding). It does not seem to be a large figure, 
but it is wrong for Mr. Morrison to argue that the Government 
had “ presented’ this sum to the railway companies as a result of 
the agreement. Since 1938 the market value of railway stocks 
must have fallen by over £400 millions as the result of selling 
on the part of holders who had been depressed and frightened by 
the unfair trading conditions to which their companies had been 
exposed. The existing holders of railway stocks are merely seeing 
part of their paper losses being wiped out on paper. Of course, 
some speculative investors (including, I hope, some readers of 
this page) jumped into the market to buy the stocks which had 
been unduly depressed by the 1938/39 selling and they are quite 
entitled to enrich themselves out of the folly of the market, but 
their profits, can be counted in tens of thousands, not in 
millions. And why, Mr. Morrison, should companies not have 
the right to earn higher profits and dividends as a result of the 
war, provided the profits are not excessive and provided they are 
subject to Excess Profits Tax? The railways are not even likely 
to earn the percentages allowed under the E.P.T. law on their total 
issued capital. No, this railway agreement is a fair one, far more 
fair and sensible than that reached in the last war. 
* * * 


Let us now contemplate the rise which has taken place in the 
junior railway stocks from the strictly professional point of view 
of investors. Is it adequate to the occasion or is there a further 
rise to come? We must first lay down certain principles of 
valuation. If the debenture and well-covered guaranteed stocks 
are to be valued, as they should be, on a yield basis 10s. to 20s. 
above that of irredeemable gilt-edged stocks, that is, if we assume 
that the senior stocks are fairly priced to yield 4 per cent. to 
43 per cent., then the preference stocks should be yielding from 
under 5 per cent. to 5} per cent., or, if they are the marginal 
ones which in the worst years of depression received nothing, 
from 6 per cent. to 6} per cent. Let us see how this test works 
out. The dividends on the following stocks are all covered by 











the minimum revenues guaranteed by the Government for the 
duration of the war. Those marked by an asterisk did not receive 
their full dividends in the depression : 
High Low Price Yield Potential To 
1938 1939 To-day % Price Yield 
L.M.S. 4% 1st pf.(a)* 82 374 694 5.76 764 
2» 4% (1923) pf.(6)* 70k 20 58h 6.84 66§ 
L.N.E. 4% 2nd G’teed 91} 47 76 5.26 80 
» 4% Ist pf.(c)*.. 68} 19 57 7.02 663 
G.W. 5% pref. . 118% = 71% 102} 4.89 105} 
Southern 5% pref. .. 116 76 103 4.85 105} 
» 5%pf.ord.(d)* 87 464 77 6.49 833 
(a) 3 per cent. in 1932 and 3} per cent. in 1933. 
(b) Nil in 1932, 1933 and 1938. In 1934 1.625 per cent. 
(c) 1% in 1932, 2% in 1933, 34% in 1934/35 and nil in 1938. 
(d) 4% in 1931, 1% in 1932, 3% im 1933 and 4% in 1934. 
The prices in the last column are tentatively put forward as the 
level to which the market, if it retains its bullishness, may go. 
But the prudent investor may be well advised to sell before that 
level is reached. 


* * * 


A valuation of the railway equity stocks is more difficult. First 
compare the earnings at the stage (a) of the guaranteed minimum 
(£41 millions including the outside investment income) plus the 
additional £3} millions allowed (which is the amount probably 
now being earned) and at the stage (b) of the maximum allowed to 
each company (i.e., up to its standard revenues) in the 50/50 
profit-sharing period. 

It is mecessary to bear in mind that in this 50/50 profit- 
sharing period (when the “ pool” earnings can rise from £44} 
millions to £69} millions) each company stops drawing from 
the pool when its retained half share brings its total net 
revenues up to its “ standard,” which we may call its maxi- 
mum. Any company’s earnings additional to its “ standard ” 
are divided among those which have not yet reached their 
standard. It will be found that Southern reach their maximum 
first and very quickly, then after a big rise in the pool earnings (to 
£60 millions) Great Western, then L.M. & S. and finally L. & N.E. 
This does not mean that Southern deferred, being a safer or 


less marginal equity, should be valued on a lower yield basis 


than the others, for it has less scope for capital appreciation. 
Comparing maximum earnings with the present earnings 
[stage (a)], it stands out that L.M. & S. have the biggest potential 
rise (if we omit L. & N.E. deferred, which may earn a maximum 
of 5 per cent. against nothing). The next table gives to-day’s 
prices for these equity stocks and the potential earnings yields : 
Prices Earnings Yield % 


~ 





Stage 
(a) Maximum 


High Low 

1938 1939 To-day 
L.M.S. ord. .. 30} 9} 21 10.95 
L.N.E. 2nd pref. 27} 74 203 12.27 
L.N.E. pref. ord. 87 3 7% Nil 
G.w.@ml...... 6s 21} 48 9.58 16.87 on 8.1% 
Southern def. ord. 21} 7 19} 13.84 16.41 on 3.2% 
The wise speculative investor would expect a Io per cent. to 
I2 per cent. earnings yield on these highly speculative stocks. 


* * * 


38.57 on 8.1% 
19.63 on 4% 
64.52 on 5% 


While speculative buying is restoring life and activity to the 
home railway equity stocks, the London Passenger Board equity, 
that is the C stock, is without a market at all. For some extra- 
ordinary reason, known only to the Treasury, the minimum price 


4 of 65 has never been removed from this unfortunate stock. 


The London Passenger Transport Board, which is included in 
the railway pool, is deemed to have reached its standard when the 
“ C” stock has earned 5} per cent. This will be attained when 
the “ pool’s’’ revenues have touched £54.1 millions, which is 
about half-way between the Southern and Great Western 
maximum points. For the year ending June, 1939, the “‘C”’ 
stock only earned 1} per cent., which is the minimum guaranteed 
under the compensation settlement. It is now earning (under 
stage a) about 3.1 per cent., and it has 5} per cent. to hope for, 
yet there is no free market in which this prospect can be valued. 
What is the point in “ freezing” this stock? Is the Treasury 
being sentimental ? Is it pretending that a Public Board stock, 
which was issued to the public on a potential 54 per cent. dividend, 
has a special sanctity which a free market must not be allowed to 
violate ? Or is it being merely silly? If a free market were 
allowed I would suggest that London Transport “C” stock 
should find its level between the prices of L. & N.E. second 
preference and Great Western ordinary, let us say, between 35 to 40. 
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WAR BOOKS 


BOOK BARGAINS 


offered at prices. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 











All new books and pamphlets on the military, political 
and economic aspects of the war can be seen at Bumpus. 


Visit the sale of books withdrawn from our stock and 
reduced pri 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


477 OXFORD ST., W. 
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Cancer. 





FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrass- 
ment, makes it impossible for you to masticate your food 
properly. Correct fitting can, however, be restored by using 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, specifically prepared 
to make false teeth fit firmly. This tasteless and odourless 


white powder, sprinkled on the contact 


after cleaning, will hold it securely and comfortably in position 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag, 1/3d., 


for many hours. 
also large “Economy ’ size 3/3d., from 


surface of the plate 





all Chemists. 
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QUR GRIP ON THE WAR AGAWIST CANCER 


The Royal Cancer Hospital must be victorious 
in its fight against this dread disease. Although a 


organisations have decided to 


suspend activities, the work of TREATMENT and 
RESEARCH at The Royal Cancer Hospital will 
continue unabated throughout the War. 


During the difficult times ahead, please spare a 
thought and practical help for this great struggle. 
Last year alone there were 74,000 deaths from 
Thousands of pounds have to be spent 
yearly to prevent this frightening number from 
increasing. Now—more than ever—we need 
money to carry on. 


Please send a gift, however small, to keep the 
good work going. 


Che Royal 


Cancer 


FULHAM ROAD - 


Hospital 
seprger> nl S.W.3. 











HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


KINGSLEY HOTEL. 
EAR the British Museum, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.r1. 
7 hones and free electric heating in all Bed- 
rooms. umerous private bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath 
and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. Illustrated Booklet 
and inclusive Terms on application. 


REFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 165 INNS 
and HOTELS a by the PEOPLE’S REFRESH- 
MENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. George’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


\ ARWICK <n, 18. 21 St. George’s Square, 











S$.W.1. Room fast. $s. a night or 30s. 
weekly ; with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 





R*= Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Private Hotel. Quiet 
situation. Central heating and log fires. H. and C. 
all bedrooms. "Phone 126. 


GALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 








EAFORD. Miss Mrrcnett, Claremont House. 
(Seaford 3008.) Facing sea: h. and c. water in 
bedrooms ; own garden produce. Vegetarian. 





HITE LODGE HOTEL, SALTDEAN, SUSSEX. 
Overlooking sea, with all modern comforts. 
Rottingdean 9614. 


ITTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Real ‘Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. "Phone: 61. 


SECLUDED Cottage. Holidays or week-ends. B. & 
B., ss. Weekly, 2} gns. Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, 
Hants, or ‘phone SLO 3842. 


EACON COTTAGE, Aston Rowant, Oxford. Guest 
House in ilterns, safety, good food, comfort and 
consideration offered. Telephone: Kingston Blount 219. 


(GLoRious Cotswolds. Langston Arms Hotel, 

Kingham, Oxon. Modernised throughout, excellent 
isi train services all directions (1} hrs. Pad- 
Terms from 3} guineas. 

















c > 
dington). 


SHDOWN FOREST. Double room, with board, 
two —-. Gertrupe Dow, Chelwood Gate, 
Haywards Heath. 








(COUNTRY house, delightful grounds. Riding, games, 

sport, own farm produce. § mins. main line station. 
E.l. C.hiw. Terms moderate. Tel. Whimple 252. 
Whimple House, Whimple, Exeter. 


"Torquay, Howden Court Hotel. 4 minutes to 
- sea by private path, garden, attractive sun lounge. 
Private sitting rooms and private bathrooms if required. 
A.A. appointed. Tel.: 280711. 











Our Net Sales 


During the three months 
October to December 
1939 the Fully-paid Net 
Sales of this paper 
averaged 


30,093 


copies per week 


: 





This figure is exclusive of intro- 

ductory subscriptions at special 

rales and all free and unsold 
copies 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 
THAT THE FULLY-PAID 
NET SALE OF THIS OR 
ANY SIMILAR JOURNAL 
HAS EXCEEDED THIRTY 
THOUSAND COPIES PER 
WEEK OVER A PERIOD 
OF THREE MONTHS 
Detailed Certified Figures for last half- 
year available on application. We 
are members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON. South Devon Coast. 
_“ Mountway” Guest House. Modern comfort. 
Ordinary or vegetarian dict. Telephone 290. 
"Torquay. Hotel Villa Como, St. Luke’s Road. 

Lovely sea views, h. & c. bedrooms, garage. Terms 
from 2 gns. weekly. 





ORNISH RIVIERA. Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. 
Facing South. H. & C. Electric fires. From 4ss, 
Write for Tariff. "Phone 63. 


EAL modern comfort, home-grown produce, wonder- 
ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 





at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon ideal. 2)-4 gens. 

Miss Foi. (Northam 183). 

woopy BAY HOTEL, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
Unsurpassingly beautiful scenery. Seaside 

forest, moor, Golf, Fishing. Magnificent walks. Utter 

peace and quiet. Now booking for Easter from 3} gens. 


Facing sea. H. and C. in all bedrooms. Write HoaGan, 


Resident Proprietor. 





TNDISCOVERED wild daffodil country. Accessible 
yet peaceful with magnificent views. Comfortable 


beds. Separate tables. Country fare. Bus. Brochure 

Linton Hall, Ross-on-Wye. 

_ovetx LAKELAND. Comfort and convenience 
with congenial company. Vegetarian diet. BECK 

ALLANS, GRASMERE. 








*EDERATION ? YES !—of fireside, friendliness and 

food. Let the countryside bring you the benediction 

of the quict mind and stay at the Pillar Hotel, Langdale 

Estate, Near Ambleside English Lakes illustrated 
booklet on request. 





DINBURGH. Manor Hotel, so Manor Place. Small 
quiet, comfortable, modern. Terms from 13s. 6d. 
per day. Reduction per week rel 228191. 





EACE and plenty at Lough Gara Hotel, Monasteraden, 
Co. Sligo. Own farm produce, cars and boats for 


hire ; fishing, tennis, etc. From 3 grs. a week. 


HEALTH 





MES J. D. WALLINGTON (and Mrs. Helen 
4 Whutticom). Health Practitioner, Osteopath, 
Bonesetter, treats all conditions of ill-health by 
natural methods. Consultations by appointment. 
1 Ashley Place, S.W.t. Tel.: Victoria o131 and 
2 Norton Way North, Letchworth. Tel. : Letchworth 88< 


and 





RR BGENERATION, through correct breathing. Ernest 

Hopxins, 51 Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6. 

"THEN there is always KINGSTON. 
Enquiries to The Secretary, Kingston, Edinburgh 
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FILM 


ACADEMY Cinema, 165 Oxford St. Ger, 298: 


MOLLY PICON 
the Star of “ Yiddie with his Fiddle” 
in the Gay 














Amusements BLE * Tey 
OPERA & BALLET CONCERT 
ARTS. (Leicester Sq. Stn.) Temple Bar 7542. Unity Theatre Music Group 
NIGHTLY, 8.30 (ex. Mons.). Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. M ACN AGHTEN 


BALLET RAMBERT 
Lysistrata, Cap over Mill, Czernyana, Facade, 
Lady into Fox, Faune, Bar aux Folies-Bergére, etc. 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 
2d. bus fr. Piccadilly. (Ter. i672. ky to 7s. 6d. Next Week: 
WED., at 7, DIE FLED AUS. 
THURS., at 7, LA BOHEME 
SAT., at 2.30, DON GIOVANNI, 
SAT., at 7, RIGOLETTO. 


THEATRES 














ARTS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Monday—Saturday. x ay I 
Nightly at 7.30. Matinees, 
e Malvern Goungiuan 
(Including YVONNE ARNAUD and ALASTAIR SIM) 
in Jemes Bridie’s “ WHAT SAY THEY.” 
All seats bookable: 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
Box Office (10 a.m.—8 p.m. ). Cambridge 2000. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1 #9? EVGS., 8. 4 (ex Mondays). 
Matinees: WED., THUR. and T., 2.30. 
THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST 
Final Performances Saturday, February 24th. 


KINGSWAY. (Hol. 5 Wed., Th., Set., 2.30 
DONALD WOLFIT o SHAKESPEARE SPEARE SEA- 
IN. Mon. Ev. .» Thurs. Mat., Sat. Eve. HAMLET. 


Tues. Evg., Sat. Mat., Much Ado About Nothing. Wed. 
Mat. Fri. Evg.,. OTHELLO. Wed. Evg., Twelfth Night. 


eT ae son, 











PICCADELY. (Ger. 4506.) ae. 2. 7-45 (ex. Mons.) 


» Wed., Thurs 
SYBIL MHORNDIKE, EMLYN * WILLIAMS. 


THE CORN IS GREEN 
A COMEDY BY EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


QUEEN’ *. Ger. 





4317 aap. $: 35 & 9. (ex Mons.) 
atinees, aturdays -30. 

BEATRICE LILLIE ROBBY HOWES 
and FRED EMNEY in 


ALL CLEAR REVUE 





ST. MARTIN’S Tem. 1443. 8.1 1%, Mats., Tu., S.,2.30. 
THE TORCH THEATRE presents 
= 
y CLIFFORD BAX. 
SYLVIA COLERIDGE WILFRID WALTER. 


SAVILLE. Tem. gorr. 8.15. 
RUNAWAY LOVE 


GEORGE GEE, BARRY LUPINO, BILLY MAYERL, 
E, FAWCETT, E. CANNON, T. LUPINO, L. SHAW. 





» Sat., 2.30. 


STRING QUARTET 
at Unity Theatre, Sunday, Feb. 18, 3.30 p.m. 
Works by Haydn, Schumann, and new British work by 
Humphrey Searle. 


Seats 6d., 1s., 1s, 6d. Unity members and affiliates only. 
EUSton s539f. 


DANCE 


ABIAN LEAP YEAR DANCE, Burlington Galleries, 

V2, 298 Tarey, 12 Oe- till ight. Cabaret 

by the Viennese T: ul oe Bar. Tickets, 

3s. single, 5s. double at door or y sa the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. (Whitehall 3077.) 

















RESTAURANTS 


HE diner’s dream of home. RULES, Maiden Lane 
(Covent Garden). Lunch, Dinner or late Supper 
(licensed till midnight). Estd. 1780. 


REEK RESTAURANT. The White Tower, 

1 Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road. Museum 
2187. For Greek and Near Eastern food and wines at 
their best. Shashliks, Stuffed Vine-leaves wow wh ‘ee 
wine, etc. Business as usual. Open on Sunda 


A -R.P. yourself at The Book Wine Restaurant facing 
British Museum, where you can also read “ The 
— Statesman ” and take out a subscription. MUS. 

















PERSONAL 


AMoraght THEATRE. Players wanted for Revue, 
Oe onan and musical items.. EpGe, 13 Acol Road, 








TTRACTIVE SPEECH will increase your business 

sales. GLapys Nyren, L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 162 

"ee Hill, N.W.3. Lessons West End and Hamp- 
stead. 


BELGRAVE | SQUARE (off). Large, well furnished 


bedroom, sitting room communicating. Baths, c.h.w. 
Breakfast, light. 45s. SLOane 5986. 


Discuss GERMAN problems in German. Small 
conversation classes and private lessons for experts 
and beginners. Full particulars from Box 6852. 


LONELY PERSON offered cottage home with many 
interests. 20s. Oriels, Doddington, Kent. 














Bos ? Speeches, Toasts, Debates, Letters composed 
E . RESEARCH undertaken. Moderate. 
BM MIDAS, W.C.t. 





Sg A TO STOP SMOKING. Quick. aoe we 
harmless, as grateful 1,000’s testify. ther 
Write: CARLTON CHEMICALS, 251 Birmingha Zz 





STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) Evgs., 8. o Th. & Sat., 2-30. 
ROBERTSON HARE FRED D RAYTON 


SPOTTED ) DICK 
new farce by 
“YOU WILL LAUGH AND PAUGH, AND LAUGH.’ 


TAVISTOCK LITTLE. © Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
EVGS. (ex. Mon.), 7.30. Mats., Wed., Th., Sat., 2. 30. 


THE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN 
by CLIFFORD BAX. 

All seats bookable, 1s. 3d.to 5s. EUS. 2796. 
TORCH. (Slo. 9966.) Nightly, ex. Mons. at 8.0. 
BARBARA MULLEN and ERIC PORTMAN in 
JEANNIE 


by AIMEE STUART 
Produced by IRENE HENTSCHEL. 
Members (ts. p.a.) only. Prices ss. 9d., 3s. 6d., 1s. 9d. 


UNITY. (us. 5391.) EVENINGS, ex. Mons., 7.30. 


TURN UP THE LIGHTS 


SECOND EDITION. 
1/6, 2/6, 3/6. (Sub. 1/- p.a. 


VICTORIA PALACE, 
TWICE NIGHTLY, 5.45 and 8.0 
LUPINO LANE jin 


ME AND MY GIRL 

with TEDDIE ST. DENIS 
SPECIAL NOTICE,—Run extended owing 

to unprecedented public demand. 


WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. 8/6. to 2/6, eeaeain 
Nightly (ex. Mon.), at 8.0. Wed., Th., 
BEATRIX LEHMANN in EUGENE E ONEILE ‘S 


DESIRE UNDER 
THE ELMS 


WYNDHAM’S. Adjoins Leicester Sq. Tube. 
Mon. to Fri., 8.40. Sat. (Two Perfs.), 6.0 & 8.40. 











Members only. Share 1/-.) 


Vic. 1317. 3rd YEAR. 











(Tem. Bar 3028) GORDON HARKER in 


SALOON BAR 


Leueen MacGrath, 


Mervyn Johns. Anna Konstam. 





PLEASE note new message number, Museum 9796, 
for ANTHONY PANTING, photographer, 
Paddington Street, London, W.1. 








HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, Ete: 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 


February 17, 1940 








PRING AND SUMMER. _ Essex highlands. Fur- 

nished 6-room gy Well-stocked a with 

— unoverlooked thern aspect, linen, 

» no plumbing, meee ney See village 10 mine, 

nm 50 miles. 15s. per wi inclusive to congenial 
tenants. Box 6796. 

Caius. Modern cottage to let furnished. 


heating, gas, yo i 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, 
garage, garden. 3 gns. Box 6818 


ADY SNOWDEN wishes to sell or lease her moderate- 

sized comfortable bag Sane house between Hindhead 

and Farnham. Seven bed, three large reception, gas, 

electricity, central heating, stables, gardener’s cottage, 

acres. For further information write 206 Beatty 
‘ouse, Dolphin Square, S.W.1. 


Ase. Surrey. Owing to war, opportunity rent 

well-furnished little house in beautiful situation. 
Nursery, modern conveniences. Good kitchen garden. 
Chickens. Garage. 3} gns. Box 6859. 


OR SALE. Safest area. Sunny Chilterns, 2 miles 
Great Missenden. Brick bu iow: 2 sitting- 
rooms, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, bath, was -basins, electricity, 
telephone. One or two acres. £1,350, or let furnished. 
Apply: LeLacueur, Speen, Aylesbury. 


.8 DISTRICT. Non-basement house, quiet street, 

6 rooms, kitchen, bathroom, fitted cupboards, 

boiler, etc. Very moderate rent to approved tenant. 
*Phone: Western 4281. Box 6616. 


O LET. Detached and semi-detached houses with 
two reception rooms, rs modern kitchens with 
Ideal boiler, four bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., and 2 
at rents a ae | from £100 to £115 Fd annum exclusive. 
Apply N oop, Estate Office, lwyn Garden City. 


LAPHAM COMMON. Author’s flat to let, fur- 

nished, 21A North Side, Clapham Common. 

Accommodation for four. 30s. a week, excluding light 
and heat. Write, or ‘phone Macaulay 3669. 


ANTED. Furnished Evacuated Flat or small House. 
Hampstead District, for rent. Box 6853. 





























ACCOMMODATION 
To Let 


IMBERSCOMBE, FERNHURST, HASLEMERE. 
Peaceful retreat. Ideal country. Particulars: Mr. 
and Mrs. GoLprinGc. Tel.: Fernhurst 6. 


LTON. Week-end distance from London. 
country. Woodlawn, Beech, Alton, Hants. 


PLEASANT, warm, shuttered room, opening garden, 
17s. 6d., including kitchen, gas, utensils, etc. 
Primrose 6534 (preferably week-end). 








Real 





Paivene house. 


IGHGATE FLAT, one commodious room and use 
of modern kitchen. 12s. 6d. GULliver 2135. 


PLEASANT furnished rooms, 14s. to 25s. Also unf. 
22 Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. Primrose 1043. 


AMPSTEAD. 7 Lancaster Grove, N.W.3. Uni- 
versity woman has divan rooms, h. & c 
as fires, rings. 10s. 6d.—25s. 6d. Breakfast if 1 required. 
‘Rimrose o160. 














ERY comfortable home for one or two. Meals as 
required. C.h.w. Comeand view. Swiss Cottage. 
MAI, 6229. 


FURNISHED room to let in communal maisonette. 
Regent’s Park district. Write or ‘phone Primrose 











BTSCTIVES. a. peivene enemies etc. | 2773. Box 6863. 

erate. onsultation ree. NIVERSAL : 

Detectives (Establ. 1929), 12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. HALE garden flat to let. Attractive, reasonable. Apply 

TEM. 8594. Saturday mornings only, 4p Belsize Grove, N.W.3. 
VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure immunity from AMPSTEAD, near Heath and tube. Bedroom and 
COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months by sitting-room with terrace. Excellent piano. Also 


taking ““ BUCCALINE ” Brand Tablets, ss., post free 
(special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents, 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Mayfair 4231. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


3d. a word for single insertions. 4d. for words 
in CAPS (except the first). Lines in Caps 1/9. 
MINIMUM ‘Twelve Words. 
SERIES DISCOUNTS: 5% for 3 imser- 
tions ; 10% for 13 insertions; 15% for 
26 and 20% for §2. 
BOX NUMBERS— 1/- extra. This charge 
includes aging replies. 
Box srasies ha, lies should be addressed “Box 
No. ‘ ew Statesman and Nation, 10 
Great Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1.” 
All small advertisements must be prepaid and 
copy should arrive by TUESDAY. Please write 
on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS— Special cheap 
rate on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A postal Subscription to any address in in the west costs: 


ne Year, post tree - - 
Six Months,, ,, - - 15s. 04, 
ee... «ae 7s. 64. 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.x1. 














single rooms. Box 6869 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE your favourite suit copied exactly in a “ John 

Peel” Cumberland Tweed, £5 ss. od. Fit 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and particulars 
post free. REDMAYNE, LTD., 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 








O DRAINS ?—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED  odourless, 
7 -free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 
LUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages, 


Bungalows, Air-Raid Shelters. Complete from £3, 
carriage paid—Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET to Etsan Co. (Dept, 306/1),-51 Clapham 


Road, London, S.W.9. 


ABRIC FURS (No Animals Exploited). Furreen 
Coats, Capes, Ties, Trimmings, also by the 
Samples on deposit. Write or visit FURREEN, 29 er 

Street, W.1. (Tel. : Welbeck 7257.) 











LITERARY 


OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES, 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 

CASH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS, 
184 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. (Holborn $440.) 


4 CAN you write?” Booklet explains short-story 
technique. Sixpence post free from BCM/RFB, 
London, W.C.1, or ask your bookseller to send for a 
copy. 
RITE FOR PROFIT. 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace 











Send for free booklet. 
Gate, W.8. 















